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The New Marriage Laws. 


—_ 


READERS of THE MONTH know that an important Decree 
on betrothal and marriage was issued by the Holy See on 
August 2nd of last year. That Decree will come into force 
generally speaking throughout the Catholic world at the mid- 
night which ushers in next Easter Sunday, the nineteenth of 
the present month. From that day forward all the betrothals 
and marriages of persons baptized in the Catholic Church, and 
of those who have been converted to it, even though they may 
afterwards have fallen away from the Church, will be subject to 
the new law in conscience, and before God and the Church. 
Betrothals and marriages contracted before that date will be 
governed by the laws now in force, for the new legislation is not 
retroactive. We do not propose here to give a minute 
exposition of the provisions of the new law, but it may be of 
use to indicate its chief features, and to point out how they 
differ from the rules hitherto in force. It is not a matter which 
concerns the civil law of the land, and so we shall say nothing 
about the English law on the subject ; we shall discuss the 
matter from the purely Catholic point of view. 


I. 
BETROTHAL. 


Hitherto there has been no special form required by the 
common law of the Church for the validity of engagements to 
marry. Provided that the parties were capable of entering into 
such an engagement, and they did so seriously, they became 
betrothed to each other, in whatever way the mutual promises 
were made. Whether the promises were made in writing or by 
word of mouth, before witnesses or in private, the contract was 
valid, and the parties were under a grave obligation to fulfil it. 
They could lawfully break off an engagement by mutual 
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consent, or for a serious and just cause, but even then neither 
party could marry a relation of the other within the first degree 
without a dispensation. The betrothal had given rise by eccle- 
siastical law to the diriment impediment of public propriety, as 
it is called. 

This discipline, however, has been found by experience to be 
unsatisfactory. Private and secret betrothals have frequently 
led to sin, inexperienced girls have been betrayed and then 
abandoned, and grave complications have arisen through the 
difficulty of proving whether valid espousals had been contracted 
or not. Many Bishops from time to time have petitioned the 
Holy See for a remedy for these evils. The Holy See has at 
length responded by making the law with which we are 
concerned. 

By the new law only those engagements are valid and 
produce canonical effects which have been contracted in writing 
signed by both the parties, and, moreover, signed either by the 
parish priest or the Ordinary, or at least by two witnesses. If 
one or both the parties are unable to write, that fact must 
be noted in the document and another witness must be added, 
who will sign the contract with the priest, or the Ordinary, or 
the other two witnesses. 

There is no obligation of entering into this formal contract— 
a couple may marry validly and lawfully without it, but no 
engagement to marry will be valid, or produce any obligation in 
conscience, or any canonical effects, unless it has been entered 
into with the formalities required by law. Just as a will is 
invalid by English law unless it has all the formalities which the 
law requires, so henceforth betrothals will be null and void 
unless they comply with the above requirements. 

By the term parish priest in this law is understood, not only 
a parish priest in the strict sense, but in countries like England, 
where there are no canonically erected Catholic parishes, is 
understood the priest to whom the care of souls has been 
legitimately entrusted in any specified district, and who is 
equivalent to a parish priest; and, in missions where the 
territory has not been perfectly divided, every priest generally 
deputed by the superior of the mission for the care of souls in 
any station. In England there are frequently more than one 
priest in charge of a mission. According to the Provincial 
Synods, all the priests in charge of a mission receive their 
faculties and charge from the Bishop, but the coadjutors are 
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bidden to work in dependence on the head priest. Hence it 
would appear that any of the priests who have been placed by 
the Bishop with cure of souls in a mission is a parish priest in 
the meaning of this Decree, and may validly fulfil the duties 
therein imposed upon him; but the coadjutors should act in 
dependence on the head priest, as right order and the Provincial 
Synods require. We hear that in some dioceses the Bishop has 
already signified that this is his intention when he appoints 
priests to serve any mission in his diocese. By the term 
Ordinary is to be understood not only the diocesan Bishop, but 
in general all who have ordinary jurisdiction in the external 
forum. An Apostolic Delegate, Vicar Apostolic, Prefect 
Apostolic, the Chapter sede vacante, a Vicar Capitular, and a 
Vicar General, are therefore all comprised under the term. 

No special qualifications are required in the witnesses except 
that they should be capable of testifying to what has been done, 
and should be able to sign their names. 


II 
MARRIAGE. 


Of still greater importance is the new legislation about the 
celebration of marriage. Marriage is a contract between a man 
and a woman who are free to marry. But this contract is also 
a sacrament, for, as the Church teaches, Christ our Lord willed 
that whenever baptized Christians enter into a valid contract of 
marriage, that very contract is an efficacious sign of grace given 
to them thereby to enable them to fulfil the duties of the married 
state in a Christian manner. As a sacrament, marriage comes 
under the authority of the Church, and as a sacred contract 
between her children, on which their public and private good 
very much depends, the Church takes cognizance of it. From 
the earliest times the Church required Catholics to be married 
publicly in the face of the Church, as was said. St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, in his letter to St. Polycarp, writes: “It is becoming 
that those who are engaged should enter upon marriage accord- 
ing to the judgment of the Bishop.” Tertullian tells us that, 
among Christians, secret marriages which had not previously 
been notified to the Church were in danger of being condemned, 
as no better than adulteries and fornications. In order to 
prevent secret marriages, with all their evil consequences, the 
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Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215) prescribed the publication 
of banns in church at the principal Mass on three successive 
days of obligation. The Council of Trent not only re-enacted 
this law, but decreed that no marriage should henceforth be 
valid unless it was celebrated in presence of the parish priest of 
one of the parties or his delegate and two witnesses. By a 
special provision, however, this drastic law was not to bind the 
faithful unless it had been published in the parish church in the 
manner prescribed. As a matter of fact, the law was thus 
published in those countries which preserved the Catholic faith 
at the time of the Reformation. In some others, as in Ireland, 
it was published for Catholics and bound them alone, while in 
others, as in England and Scotland, it was never published at 
all. Even where the law had been published and was in force, 
the ease with which people now-a-days change their place of 
abode frequently made it difficult to decide who was the parish 
priest who had the right and duty of blessing and attesting 
a marriage. The rule was that it was the priest of the parish in 
which at least one of the parties had a domicile or quasi- 
domicile, but the notion of quasi-domicile was somewhat vague 
and unsettled, and it gave rise to innumerable difficulties. It is 
said that more marriages were invalid on the ground of clan- 
destinity through want of compliance with the Tridentine 
Decree than from all other causes put together. To obviate 
these inconveniences, at the request of many Bishops, the Holy 
See has now made a uniform law which binds all Catholics 
belonging to the Western Church, even when only one of the 
parties is a Catholic, except in the German Empire. By the 
Decree Provida, January 18, 1906, mixed marriages in Germany 
are valid, even when clandestine, and they will continue to be 
so under the new legislation, according to a Decree of the 
Congregation of the Council, February 1, 1908. The new 
law lays down certain conditions for the validity of Catholic 
marriages, and others for their lawful celebration. 


ITI. 
CONDITIONS FOR VALIDITY. 


Henceforth in England, as in all other countries, only those 
marriages will be valid among Catholics which are contracted 
before the parish priest, or the Ordinary of the place, or a priest 
delegated by cither of these, and at least two witnesses. Hence- 
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forth, therefore, marriages before the registrar, or in non- 
Catholic places of worship, without the presence of the priest 
of the district, will not only be unlawful and sinful as heretofore, 
but also null and void before God, the Church, and in conscience. 
The terms Ordinary and parish priest have the same meaning 
as above and throughout this law. In order to be able to 
assist at marriages validly, they must have taken possession of 
their benefices or entered upon their office, one who has been 
merely elected or nominated to the post is incapable of assisting 
at marriage according to law. Moreover, they must not by a 
public decree have been excommunicated by name or suspended 
from their office. They can assist validly within the limits of 
their territory at the marriages, not only of their parishioners, 
but of those who come from elsewhere ; outside those limits 
they cannot assist validly at the marriages even of their own 
subjects, unless they be delegated to do so either by the parish 
priest of the place or by the local Ordinary. But they must 
assist freely after being invited and asked to do so; forced 
assistance, or unwilling assistance when suddenly taken by 
surprise, will no longer satisfy the law. Furthermore, they 
must, to make sure that the marriage will be valid, ask and 
receive the consent of the contracting parties; mere passive 
assistance while the parties marry themselves will no longer 
suffice. 
IV. 
CONDITIONS FOR LAWFULNESS. 

In order that the celebration of marriage may be not only 
valid but lawful, some additional requirements are to be 
fulfilled according to the new legislation. Before marrying 
any one, the priest must have moral certainty that the parties 
are free to marry. Ordinarily, as the parties live in his district, 
he will not have much difficulty on this head. But occasionally 
there will be room for inquiry as to the freedom of one or both 
parties, and the priest should endeavour to obtain documentary 
proof of freedom from previous parish priests or relatives of the 
parties, or from those who know them well. In case any 
reasonable doubt remains concerning the freedom of one who 
wishes to marry, the Bishop should be consulted. The decree 
of the Council, February 1, 1908, declared that no change had 
been made by the new law, in what was formerly of obligation 
by law or by custom with reference to inquiry into the freedom 
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of parties to marry. Although a parish priest may validly 
assist within the limits of the territory assigned to him at the 
marriage of all comers, he can lawfully marry only those who 
have a domicile in his parish, or, at least, have lived there for a 
month. A priest, therefore, has a right to marry those who have 
a domicile in his parish, and in this respect the new law makes 
. no change, but it now formally enacts, what was only customary 
or prescribed by diocesan law before, that where the parties live 
in different parishes, the marriage must be celebrated by the 
priest of the bride, unless there is some good reason to the 
contrary. The title to marry one who had a quasi-domicile in 
his parish, the source of so much doubt, difficulty, and litigation, 
is now abolished. In place of it a parish priest now acquires 
the right to marry any one who has lived in his parish for a 
month. The party must have lived in the parish for a full 
calendar month of thirty days; the mere taking of a house for 
the period and staying there occasionally for a day or two, or 
a week or two, will not suffice. On the other hand, no special 
intention is now required, as there was for a quasi-domicile ; the 
bare fact of living in the parish for a month, gives the priest of 
the place the right to assist at that person’s marriage. Others, 
who neither have a domicile in the parish, nor have lived there 
for a month, may nevertheless be married, not only validly but 
lawfully, by the parish priest or the Ordinary of the place, 
provided that these have the permission of the parish priest or 
of the Ordinary of one of the contracting parties ; and in case 
of grave necessity the marriage may be celebrated without 
that permission. What would amount to a grave necessity, 
such as would excuse a parish priest in marrying parties from 
another parish without the permission of their own parish 
priest, is not defined, and must be left to the prudent judgment 
of a reasonable man. 

The law which has hitherto forbidden priests to marry those 
who have no fixed place of abode without referring the case to 
the Bishop, is re-enacted in the new law, but it is added that 
such cases may be referred to the Ordinary or to a priest 
delegated by him for the purpose. 

The Ordinary or the parish priest may grant permission 
to another priest, certain and specified, to assist at a marriage 
within the limits of their respective territories. But the 
delegated priest, in order to act validly and lawfully, must 
observe the terms of his mandate, and must conform to the 
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rules laid down above for the valid and lawful assistance of 
the Ordinary and the parish priest. Permission can no longer 
be granted by the parish priest to the parties to marry before 
any priest they may choose, nor could a priest excommunicated 
by name or suspended from his office be delegated so as to 
assist validly. The delegated priest must also freely assist at 
the marriage within the territory of him who granted the 
delegation, and must also fulfil the conditions prescribed for the 
lawfulness of assistance which were mentioned above. 


V. 
EXCEPTIONS. 

The new law makes special mention of two cases in which 
marriage may be validly and lawfully contracted without the 
presence of the parish priest. The first is when one of the 
parties is in danger of death. The danger of death need not be 
certain nor proximate. It will be sufficient if it be probable 
that death will ensue before marriage can be contracted in 
presence of the Ordinary, or parish priest, or some priest 
delegated by one of them for the purpose of assisting at 
the marriage. The case might happen on board ship during a 
voyage to America or some other foreign country. If, as in this 
case, it is not possible to contract marriage in presence of the 
Ordinary or parish priest within their territory, and it is equally 
impossible to obtain delegation for any other priest to assist 
according to law, and the death of one of the parties may 
probably ensue before the end of the voyage, then the marriage 
may take place before any priest and two witnesses for the 
relief of conscience and for the legitimation of children if the 
case require it. If the parish priest were absent from home, 
but either he or the Ordinary could be communicated with 
in time by letter, as could usually be done on land, an express 
delegation would be required for a strange priest to assist. 
Communication with the Bishop on such matters by telegraph 
or telephone is not encouraged, and, at any rate, is considered 
as the use of extraordinary means, and as such, there would be 
no obligation to employ them. A decree of the Holy Office, 
February 20, 1888, gave local Ordinaries the power of dispensing 
from all the matrimonial impediments of ecclesiastical law, 
except the priesthood and affinity in the direct line ex copula 
licita, when there is grave danger of death, and there is no 
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time to have recourse to the Holy See. This faculty may be 
delegated habitually to parish priests for cases in which there is 
danger in delay, but to other priests only for individual cases. 

Although we abstract in this paper from English Law, 
yet it may be well to notice one of its provisions in this 
connection. 

The clergy should take notice that by § 39 (of the Marriage Act, 
1836), a priest would be guilty of felony if he knowingly solemnized a 
marriage in England in any other place than the registered building, 
specified in the notice and certificate, or in a registered building in the 
absence of the Registrar of the district.! 


Of course no difficulty will arise under this section if the 
parties have already contracted a civil marriage and there is 
only question of making the marriage valid in the eyes of the 
Church. But if they have not been married civilly, although 
we are not prepared to say that an act done for the relief of 
conscience in danger of death would be an offence against 
English Law, yet there is sufficient ground for suggesting the 
need of caution. 

The second exception has reference to districts where 
neither the Ordinary, nor the parish priest, nor a priest dele- 
gated by either of them, can be had, and this condition of 
things has lasted for thirty days. The difficulty must be one 
affecting in general the people of the district, not merely a 
particular couple on account of some special reason. Such 
cases might occur in outlying districts in England or Wales, 
especially with regard to the poor who cannot afford to go 
elsewhere, and where there is no Catholic Church or priest 
within reach. In such circumstances the parties may marry 
validly by making a formal declaration of consent before two 
witnesses. When they have the opportunity afterwards, it is 
advisable for such as have thus been married to ask for the 
blessing of a priest. 

VI. 
REGISTRATION. 


The new law prescribes that after a marriage has been 
celebrated, the parish priest, or he who takes his place, is at 
once to write in the book of marriages the names of the couple 
and of the witnesses, the place and day of the celebration of 
the marriage, and the other details, such as a dispensation 

1 4 Manual of the Law affecting Catholics, p. §5. By Lilly and Wallis. 
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obtained from any public impediment there was in the case, or 
the fact of delegation if there was any, according to the method 
prescribed in the rituals or by the Ordinary. When another 
priest has been delegated, either by the Ordinary or by the 
parish priest, to assist at the marriage, the duty of registering 
the marriage as above is nevertheless laid on the parish priest. 
This is only what the Council of Trent and the rituals had 
already prescribed. The new law, however, adds to the grave 
duties of the parish priest in furthermore prescribing that he is 
to note also in the book of baptisms that the married person 
contracted marriage on such a day in his parish, if he had been 
baptized in the same parish. If he was baptized elsewhere, the 
parish priest who assisted at the marriage is to transmit, either 
directly or through the episcopal curia, the notice of the marriage 
that has taken place, to the parish priest of the place where the 
person was baptized, in order that the marriage may be 
inscribed in the book of baptisms there. It will be sufficient to 
note in the margin of the book of baptisms the fact of the 
marriage, together with the date and place. This is a new 
regulation of great importance in our days, when people so 
readily and so frequently change their place of abode. It will 
in future years make the proof of freedom to marry a compara- 
tively easy matter. Doubtless both the books of baptism and 
of marriage in the future will be drawn up so as to facilitate the 
necessary entries according to this law and the regulations of 
the Bishops. When marriage has been contracted in danger of 
death before a priest who was not the parish priest, nor specially 
delegated by him to assist according to law, this priest and the 
contracting parties are jointly made responsible for the registra- 
tion of the marriage in the prescribed books. If the priest 
undertakes the duty the contracting parties will be excused from 
further responsibility. In cases where marriage was contracted 
before witnesses without the presence of the priest as above, the 
obligation of seeing to the registration of the marriage in the 
prescribed books is laid jointly on the witnesses and on the 
contracting parties. 


VIL. 
SANCTIONS. 
Parish priests who violate any of the rules laid down in the 


new law, are to be punished by the Ordinaries according to 
the gravity of their offence. If they unlawfully assist at the 
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marriage of those who are not their subjects, but who are 
subject to other parish priests, without the necessary permission, 
and without sufficient excuse on the ground of necessity, they 
are bound to remit the stole-fees to the parish priest of the 
contracting parties. The new law binds all persons baptized 
in the Catholic Church, and those who have been converted to 
it from heresy or schism (even when any of these have after- 
wards fallen away from the Church), whenever they contract 
espousals or marriage with one another. The same laws are 
also binding on the same Catholics as above, if they contract 
espousals or marriage with non-Catholics, baptized or unbaptized, 
even after a dispensation has been obtained from the impediment 
which forbids mixed marriages, or from the diriment impediment 
of difference of creed. The only exception to this latter rule 
is the German Empire, where mixed marriages, even when 
clandestine, are, and will remain, valid. _Non-Catholics, whether 
baptized or unbaptized, are not subject to this law. 

We hear that the law has been transmitted to the Ordinaries 
in England, and thereby, as it specially provides, it is duly 
promulgated, and it will begin to bind with the dawn of Easter 


Sunday, 1908. 
T. SLATER. 











A Dose of Calm. 





Tout ce qui fournit a l’dme une dose de calme, fit-elle trés petite, est toujours un 


service vendu a la raison. 
Gerbet. 


A “dose of calm” is hard enough to come by in these days. 
We see restlessness everywhere-—among the idle rich, in the 
professional classes, among working men. The mania for 
freakishness, increasingly prevalent among the wealthy, the 
shifty ingenuity with which expensive new sensations are 
discovered, and the rapidity with which they pall, take us back 
to decadent Rome with its mad quest for luxuries, its instability 
of character, its childish whims. Father Bernard Vaughan’s 
picture of a certain section of society is substantially the same 
as Juvenal’s. Not all will be equally distressed at the sinfulness 
of the smart set : but everyone must deplore its utter inanity. 
In America matters would seem to be worse. Pace is the one 
consideration among the very rich. Mr. Upton Sinclair, in his 
new novel, Zhe Metropolis, has brought out the fatuity of it all : 

People attended these ceaseless rounds of entertainment simply 
because they dreaded to be left alone. ‘They wandered from place to 
place, following like a herd of sheep whatever leader would inaugurate 
a new diversion. One could have filled a volume with the list of their 
“fads.” There were new ones every week—if society did not invent 
them the yellow journals invented them. 

New York and London are going back to the vulgarity of 
wealth, the brainless and spineless cult of extravagance which 
marked the decay of family life in Rome. 

Mr. Warde Fowler, in a characteristically charming paper 
read at the last general meeting of the Classical Association, has 
pointed out the material changes in the Roman house which 
corresponded with the growing spirit of restlessness. The old 
atrium—the focus of domestic life, human and superhuman, the 
place where worship and work went on together, the “home” in 
the best sense of the word—lost its sanctity and privacy and was 
invaded by the street. Something very like our modern hotel life 
supplanted the close-knit family converse of earlier days. Palaces 
in the city and extensive villas in the country were run up, 
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lavishly decorated, occupied for a brief season—and sold. And 
this instability in residence indicated and fostered a serious 
instability of character. The old Roman gravitas gave way to 
restlessness, love of change, infirmity of purpose. To quote 
Mr. Warde Fowler : 


For steady thought or persistent work, one must have an abiding- 
place. I would suggest that the want of the power of intellectual con- 
centration, of deep and sustained thought, among the Romans, as well 
as the looseness of their family life in these later periods of their 
history, may be brought into connection with the history of the Roman 
house. 

We cannot afford to make light of similar manifestations 
among ourselves. We cannot disregard them or brush them 
aside as private vagaries which affect only the actors them- 
selves. These people are a disgrace to our race, and a 
permanent scandal to those among whom they live. The 
fashion spreads, and many who cannot afford to be freaks on 
a large scale will catch something of the aimiess quest of 
unworthy sensations which prompts these exhibitions. That 
the men and women who possess great wealth and constant 
leisure should devote both to the pursuit of such inanities 
cannot fail to lower the tone of the whole social organism. 
Apart from the specific acts of injustice which they commit, 
these people foster bitter discontent among the honest working 
classes, and hamper the efforts at social reform which are being 
attempted amongst us. A “dose of calm” might help some 
of these misguided people to realize the mess they are making 
of their own lives and the harm they are doing to others. 

Among the professional classes (and we may include leaders 
of industry and commerce) the case is somewhat different. Their 
restlessness, though deplorable enough, is not so much the 
result of wanton childishness as of the conditions under which 
they live. Though serious it is not idiotic, and hence is more 
remediable. The distinguished psychologist, Mr. William James, 
has uttered a grave warning with regard to what he calls the 
“ bottled-lightning ” type of mind which is becoming so familiar. 
He denounces the over-excited, over-tense mental life which so 
many business men allow themselves to lead, with the result 
that “the sultry, threatening, exhausting, thunderous inner 
atmosphere never quite clears away.” This, he says, indicates 
not strength but weakness. He recommends a deliberate 
attempt to cultivate that freedom of mind, that “power through 
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repose,” about the acquisition of which we shall have some 
practical suggestions to make in a moment. He pleads for 
simple-heartedness, for the relaxation of all unnecessary solici- 
tudes and anxieties. 

And, finally, among our working classes we see the same 
restlessness in yet other manifestations. Here again we note 
a parallel with Roman life in the first century B.c. We recall 
the growth of lodging houses (zmsu/ae) for the poorer classes, 
the disappearance of the real home with its round of domestic 
duties, its household gods, its store-house, its daily cooking. 
As with us, the cooking came to be done at the shop round the 
corner, the meal might be eaten anywhere, doles were multiplied, 
and sensational spectacles brought within the reach of all, to 
the detriment of the home. Street life and institution life took 
the place of home life. The fopina and the ¢adernae played the 
part of the modern public-house. To quote Mr. Warde Fowler 
again : 

The life of the zmsu/a and the necessity, as well as the attraction of 
the out-of-door life, must have helped to weaken the fibre of the urban 
population. No doubt it made them sharper, as it does in our own 
towns, but it also made them restless, pleasure-loving, and so too 
reckless and revolutionary, useless for prompt political or military 
action. Augustus so clearly saw this, that he reluctantly but deliber- 
ately took the line of making this population comfortable in body and 
mind by simple petting, so that they might not make every one else 
uncomfortable, as they had been wont to do. 

Our own side of the equation may be seen in such works 
as Dr. Arthur Shadwell’s /ndustrial Efficiency, where we find 
ourselves described as “a nation at play.” 

The once unequalled workman has adopted the motto, ‘Get as 
much and do as little as possible.” His business is football or betting. 

. Work is a nuisance, an evil necessity to be shirked or hurried over 
as quickly and easily as possible. . . . Comfort is the greatest good, hard 
work is an evil, discipline a monstrous thing, suffering not to be thought 
of, and if duty entail these things, then away with it. 


All this is of course fatal to home life, to steady effort, to 
strength of character, efficiency, spiritual insight, and real 
happiness. The craving for spectacular excitement, for variety, 
for sensual gratification, points to the same lack of calmness of 
which we have seen various manifestations in other classes 
of society. The tendency is seen in the literature dear to the 
working-man. It is seen in the style of oratory which he most 
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affects,—the crude generalizations, the reckless denunciations, 
the spicy rationalism, and the tinsel Utopias. The last thing 
which may be expected of the popular orator is that instead 
of standing on his tub he will get inside it, like Diogenes, to 
think. Yet our working-men can be eminently sensible and clear- 
headed when they like. All that they need is a dose of calm. 

This restlessness, then, would seem to run through all the 
classes of society. It means, of course, an appalling national 
waste, a weakening of moral fibre, a forfeiture of solid happiness, 
and a general failure to recognize man’s end in life. 

The calm which we are advocating is not, we may say at 
once, a mere “rest cure,’—such temporary physical repose 
as may enable men to become restless again more furiously 
than ever. Nor is it mere reaction,—of which we see plenty 
already. Outbursts of fashionable eccentricity, over-tense spells 
of business, and tumultuous Bank Holidays, all bring their 
revenge in the shape of listlessness or dull discontent. We are 
pleading not for a mere cessation of restlessness, but for a 
calmness which indicates quiet strength. This calmness is not 
lassitude ; it implies a balance of the faculties, a measured 
activity. Aristotle, at the opening of his Nzcomachean Ethics, 
describes the short-sighted hunter after happiness,—the man 
who grasps at money, or pleasure, or social distinction. Such a 
one is restless because his aim is of its nature an unsatisfying 
one. He may have intervals of repose ; but he is never calm. The 
calmness of which we speak belongs only to the man of insight 
and self-control,—to the man for whom the world has meaning. 

What we want is the calm of the Sister of Charity, busily 
putting things to rights in a feetid slum, and looking all the 
while through the rags and the squalor at the Christ beneath. 
We want the calm of Blessed Thomas More, bantering his friends 
on the eve of his execution ; or of Philip Neri, serene amid the 
whirl of a corrupt city ; or of the Curé of Ars, tranquil through- 
out his thirty years’ martyrdom of harassing duties. We want 
the calm which looks the great realities of death and judgment 
in the face ; the calm of Michael Angelo in his last years, when 
he saw his own life-work sub specie aeternitatis, and wrote : 

Né pinger né scolpir fia pit che queti 
L’ anima volta a quell’ amor divino, 
Ch’ aperse a prender noi in croce le braccia. 

We want not the stifling of uneasy questionings by means 
of distraction, but the calm which comes from vision ; the calm 
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described by Sir Frank Marzials in his fine sonnet, Death 
Undisgutsed : 
Ah, Death, thou wildering Proteus, that dost wear 
Such shifting shapes in human phantasies, 


Fain would I see thy face without disguise, 
And know thee as thou art for toul or fair. 


Then Death appeared responsive to my prayer. 
In his own aspect, grandly calm and wise, 
With a strange light of knowledge in his eyes, 

But kind and gracious, and he blessed me there. 


And from that day, as friend would walk with friend, 
We walk the world together he and I, 
And oft he holds with me high colloquy, 

So that the ways of life through which we wend, 

Are lit with noble purpose, and the end 
And final goal seems blent with the far sky. 


Let it not be thought that to raise our eyes to “the end 
and final goal” will make us unpractical, will hamper our 
effective work in the world. The contrary is the case. We 
shall be all the more efficient citizens of this world in propor- 
tion as we steep ourselves in the conviction that we have not 
here an abiding city. For though the material civilization 
about us does not limit our horizon, it is nevertheless the 
symbol of the world beyond ; and the reverent care with which 
the spiritual man tracks out the image of truth and goodness 
here, is a preparation and a probation for the sight of eternal 
truth and goodness. The material world will gain in signifi- 
cance and value for those who look beyond it. To the man 
who fixes his eyes on it, it is a vague and disconcerting blur. 

How is this calm to be obtained? Obviously, it cannot be 
left to chance. The importunity of the distractions all about 
us is so insistent, that we must by a deliberate effort place 
ourselves for a few days, from time to time, beyond reach of 
their influence. This might seem to be impracticable for the 
average man; but it is not so. We are able to point to 
a method which has been tried with signal success on the 
Continent, and the introduction of which into this country, 
would allow hundreds of men to produce a profound modifica- 
tion of their lives, by introducing into them just this needful 
element of calm. 

Some description has already been given in these pages of 
the recent institution in Belgium, France, and elsewhere, of 
houses of Retreat for men. Six such houses now exist in 
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Belgium, and some ten thousand men (mostly from the working 
classes), make retreats of three days in them every year. 

A house of this sort has lately been established in the 
north. Its success will, of course, depend on how it is 
supported ; but once the possibilities of the work are 
known, support will, we are convinced, be forthcoming. The 
house, which is large with spacious grounds, is_ situated 
a few miles from Manchester. It is easily accessible from 
the large towns of the north, and within a fifty-mile radius 
are to be found about half-a-million Catholics. About thirty 
visitors can be accommodated at a time, and retreats generally 
of three full days will be given as often as required :—now 
to a batch of professional men or business men: now to 
operatives or artizans or clerks or shopkeepers or domestic 
men-servants or mill-hands as the case may be. Of the aims, 
methods, and results of such retreats something has been 
said in the articles already referred to. The undertaking has 
received the warm commendation of all those under whose 
notice it has been brought, and the special blessing of the 
three Bishops most directly connected with the locality. 
One of our most devoted and successful social workers 
has declared that such a house would be “worth all the 
social work in England put together.” A prominent Catholic 
publicist has declared that the work in his opinion would be 
the beginning of the conversion of England. Catholic laymen 
of all classes have already signified their desire to avail 
themselves of it. It is not necessary to speak of the special 
circumstances of our time, the irreligious and anti-religious 
tendencies which make an institution of this sort so particularly 
opportune. It will, we are sure, do much to fortify our Catholic 
laymen and give them an insight into the greater issues which 
will result in a spirit of enlightened zeal. 

Practical difficulties against the feasibility of the new under- 
taking will, no doubt, suggest themselves to our readers. In 
the case of workmen, for instance, it might seem impossible for 
them to get away from their work during the time required. 
But it must be remembered that the great towns of Lancashire 
take their annual holidays in different weeks: and it has been 
ascertained that a large number of the men would forego half 
of their annual week’s holiday at the sea-side for the purpose 
of making a retreat. It has already been noted in THE MONTH 
that sixty workmen from a single parish are making a retreat 
together at Stonyhurst during their next August holidays. 
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Moreover, several Catholic employers have already signified 
their intention of allowing their Catholic workmen to get away 
for three days outside the holiday-time for the purpose of 
making a retreat. This example may possibly be followed in 
time by non-Catholic employers. The moral effects of these 
retreats are so striking as to make an impression even on those 
wino do not share the faith that produces them. Those 
employers who have any regard for the well-being of their 
men will be inclined to support the work in one way or another. 
Moreover, increased sobriety, thrift, honesty, and cheerfulness 
all raise the standard of efficiency among the men, so that even 
on mere mercenary grounds employers may be induced to 
favour the undertaking. 

The financial difficulty is of course somewhat formidable. 
There will be a fixed tariff for visitors, but this, with a view to 
making the retreats accessible to all, will be restricted to the 
bare cost of boarding,—probably about four shillings a day. 
The expenses of renting and furnishing the house must partly 
be met by an appeal for contributions. Moreover, some among 
the poorer classes to whom a retreat would be of inestimable 
value, will be unable to provide the whole cost of their support. 
Here again is a claim upon our charity. The expenditure of a 
few shillings will enable a discouraged working-man to take part 
in an experience which may change the whole current of his life." 

The whole idea of these retreats may, at first sight, appear 
quixotic and unpractical. It may be urged that ordinary 
prosaic working-men could not be got to attempt such high 
flights of spirituality as are suggested by the word “ retreat.” 
The answer is that the men themselves have in numberless 
instances declared their intention of coming. It is, they say, 
exactly what they want. They are quite capable of entering 
into the spirit of a retreat. We may quote the strikingly 
beautiful words of a young mechanic who recently made a 
retreat with others of his class in a religious house : 

“During the first day I felt lonely. But on the second 
I thought that I could not feel lonely enough.” 

Of the value of such retreats to the busy professional man, 
the harassed clerk, the tired worker in every branch of industry 
and commerce, as well as to the bored man of leisure, little need 
be said. All these as well as the workmen would find in their 


1 We may add that contributions to the work will be gladly received by Rev. 
Joseph Keating, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, W. 
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three days of peaceful seclusion and calm deliberation a store 
of calm energy which would give them a reserve of strength for 
the coming year. They would find an effectual preservative 
against discouragement and worry. 

Nor must it be thought that these retreats are intended 
only for those whose spirituality has got badly out of gear. The 
effects are even more striking in the case of those who are 
already faithful and zealous Catholics. Such as these will find 
a retreat of quite special value. For it may be that in spite 
of their interest in religious matters, they have never had a 
deep inward revelation of the meaning of life, of the malice of 
sin, of the love of Christ. They have read and heard of these 
things attentively and dutifully, but they have never had them 
flashed upon the inward eye. They resemble the English 
traveller who occupied himself during the ascent of the Righi 
by reading in his Baedeker a description of the view which he 
could have seen for himself had he but taken his eyes off his 
book. Now, a retreat is emphatically a time when one gets an 
excellent view. That view we shall not attempt to describe 
here. Those who have seen it for themselves will need no 
commendation of it ; for those who have not, we could scarcely 
hope to do more justice to it than Baedeker does to Switzerland. 

Our devoted priests, Religious, and nuns will acknowledge 
how much their annual retreat means to them. It is in 
countless cases the secret of a life which baffles the non- 
Catholic by its strong energy, its forgetfulness of self, and its 
sunny cheerfulness. If a retreat turns bad men into good, it 
turns good men into apostles. And we need apostles just now 
more than committees. 

In a recent article we have insisted upon the need of social 
action among Catholics. The retreats will create the material 
for such action. They give the advantages of solitude, together 
with the feeling of support and solidarity which comes from 
a great work done in common. The clergy find that laymen 
who have made these retreats throw themselves with quite a 
new spirit into the various Catholic enterprises which may be 
started in their parish. Guilds, sodalities, and clubs receive a 
notable access of vigour. And, besides zeal in distinctly 
religious undertakings, the retreats will foster just that “ social 
sense,” the existence of which amongst us is so necessary if we 
Catholics are to put the exhortations of Leo XIII. into practice, 
and contribute our share towards the solution of the social 
questions which press so insistently upon us. P. 














In a Congested District. 
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BEYOND the city of the Twelve Tribes, stretching away to 
Clifden, the most westerly town in Europe, and edging the 
waters of Galway Bay, lies a wild, stony, beautiful, and curiously 
attractive piece of country. 

“Now,” said our host, when we arrived in this congested 
district. “Now you are in Ireland.” We gazed at him in 
astonishment, for our geography books had always told us 
that our home lay in the heart of Ireland, and he, seeing our 
surprise, explained the meaning of his words. 

“The eastern half of this island has become so Anglicized, 
so cultivated and civilized,” he said, “that we Irish in 
Connaught have ceased to look upon it as the same country 
as our own. The Shannon is our boundary. From the 
Shannon to the sea, is Ireland.” 

At the time we did not know enough to be able to agree 
or to disagree with this new geographical idea, but before our 
visit was over we had learned that these half-joking words held 
a great deal of truth in them. 

For a mile or more the ground rises from the sea-level, 
in a gradual but continuous hill; standing on this eminence 
we obtained our first view of a congested district. The hill- 
side around us was vividly green, with the purple red of the 
sedge-willow blossoms and the creamy white of the meadow 
sweet showing in patches upon it. 

A little distance from where we stood there were heaps of 
dark brown turf, which barefooted boys were “backing” to the 
roadside, aided by small donkeys, shoeless and _ harnessless, 
bearing on their backs a mat of plaited straw, over which were 
slung a pair of home-made panniers, or “creels.” There is an 
art in filling these creels, for unless their contents are balanced 
evenly, they slip off the donkey’s back, having nothing but 
each other's weight to keep them in their places. 

Carts were waiting on the road to take the turf home, and 
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women and girls worked quickly at it, dexterously piling the 
sods high above the crates into a regular pyramid, which the 
driver crowned with a couple of sods, securing the whole with 
ropes of straw. 

The men of this country are dressed in white suits, loosely 
made of coarse homespun flannel. Some of these suits are in 
a good state of repair, others are such a series of patches and 
rags that valuable time must be lost when the owner has to 
doff or don them. Under the white coats many of the men 
wear fishermen’s jerseys, for these come of an amphibious race. 
The sea, as well as the land, contributes her share to the wealth 
of the district, and when the fishing is on, the women have to 
cultivate the farms alone, whilst the men go out to the sea- 
harvest in their canvas-covered canoes. 

Every woman, old or young, wears a red flannel petticoat. 
No one seems too poor to own a soft, warm crimson garment, 
of a deep madder shade, and some, not content with one as a 
skirt, wear a second petticoat over their heads, which is 
generally worn at the back. The old women wear frilled white 
caps. The younger ones, even on Sundays, have bare heads, 
a custom which makes them keep their hair beautifully clean and 
bright. 

These red and white figures give colour to the foreground, 
though colouring of a different, more delicate kind is not 
wanting anywhere around us. Letting our eyes wander away 
from our immediate vicinity, they are caught and held by the 
sea. Galway Bay lay at our feet. Over the water the evening 
sun was showing out the rocky coast of Clare, with the cliffs 
of Moher in the far, far distance. A purple haze hung over 
them, yet the white line of foam made by an incoming tide was 
discernible at their feet. Here and there along the coast the 
sun shone golden on the rocks, with bits of quartz glinting like 
diamonds against the grey. 

Ballyvaughan, a mere cluster of houses on the water's brink, 
showed where civilization began, for on most of its southern 
side Galway Bay is edged by barren hills, sheeted with slabs 
of stone or covered with loose gravel, where no vegetation 
can find a foothold. Nearer to Galway the land falls, but 
the rising ground behind Oranmore overshadows the shore, and 
from where we stood it all seemed to be shrouded in a soft grey- 
blue mantle, the mantle of distance and of coming night, with a 
reflection upon it of the sparkling waters of the bay. A few 
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boats were making their way up the wide inlet, and with their 
patched sails—brown, white, and red—added to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. Far away to the right the three islands of 
Aran stood like sentinels between us and America. 

Near at hand, almost at our feet, lay a group of houses, one 
of the hundreds of hamlets that are strewn broadcast throughout 
that congested district. The houses were tidily thatched and 
their roofs well secured against the storms of winter. Here and 
there the red of a petticoat showed, a dash of colour against a 
whitewashed wall. Seen through the golden rays of sunset, 
the village seemed to be an ideal group of cottage homes. The 
sky was so vividly bright with crimson and gold that we turned 
our eyes away from it, and rested our eyes on a very different 
sight. 

We had reached the limit of that strip of bog land, and 
above us the ground still rose. Our first impression, gazing 
upwards, was that we were looking upon the ruins of a vast 
town. Hundreds of houses, roofless and deserted, so it seemed, 
lay upon that hillside. All was grey, excepting where a cluster 
of thatched buildings was visible. Nothing could look bleak 
under such a sunset, but it almost made us shiver to think of 
that same scene in winter. Mounting a little higher, the 
explanation of what we had first taken for ruins was made clear 
to us. The country is so stony, that in order to have any space 
at all for grass or tillage, the fields have all to be divided by 
wide walls, built up of the loose stones that have been picked 
off the pasture. In order to get rid of these stones, the fields 
have to be made so small that from below they cannot be seen 
at all, the top of one boundary wall rising to where the eye 
meets the foot of the next. The land in these fields is curiously 
good, and its owners tend it patiently and well. Seaweed is 
used as manure, and as each man owns at least one cow and a 
couple of calves, there is farmyard stuff to supplement it. The 
grass of the pastures, though short, seems sweet. In the fields 
set aside for meadow it grows long and rank, but the spaces 
from which it has to be cut are so small that a reaping-hook is 
as necessary a part of the hay-cutting as it is later on in harvest 
time, and often the man with the scythe has to wait in his task 
for his companion to clear away with his sickle the grass that 
grows around and covers.up a great grey boulder embedded in 
the bosom of the meadow. 

As far as possible every yard of ground is utilized. Potatoes 
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and cabbages grow near all the houses. A few rows of turnips 
edge the patches of oats, and the shining green of mangolds and 
beet show that the cattle are not expected to thrive on hay 
alone in winter. 

Numberless little streams trickled seawards from the bog, 
and in their beds willows are planted, which are either woven 
into creels and potato baskets, or sold in bundles in Galway 
market. 

Friday is the day that the men do their shopping, Saturday 
is the women’s market. Early in the mornings the carts begin 
to pass on their way to town, with turf or sallies, or fish, or eggs 
and butter to sell, or with wool to spin or homespun to dye. 
Galway is the great centre of life in these parts, and no week 
passes that a woman does not go to town from almost every 
house for miles along the coast. Tea and sugar, snuff and 
tobacco, are the commodities that are chiefly in request, and 
these come back regularly on Saturday evenings in exchange 
for the poultry or dairy produce that had left the farm in the 
mornings. The business of the market is carried on in Irish, for 
the older women, and many of the older men, can speak no other 
language. 

“T haf no Engleesh,” is a phrase that greets one often, and 
stands in the way of the inhabitants of eastern Ireland when 
they wish to obtain information, at first-hand, about the real 
Ireland. 

Yet even we, ignorant as we were of our mother tongue, 
could distinguish some of the blessings that are such an 
important part in Irish life. ‘“ The blessing of God be about 
you,” “God bless the work,” “God bless all here,” take the 
place, over the Shannon, of our “Good-day,” and such like 
greetings. 

One word we noticed had no equivalent in Irish. Often 
and often, as we passed groups of Irish speakers on the road, 
we heard an English word amongst a stream of Gaelic, and 
that was the word “bicycle.” But wherever we and our bicycles 
went, we were greeted with hospitality. If we asked for a 
drink of water, a glass of milk was pressed upon us, and after 
the first time we dared not even mention payment. If a shower 
threatened, we were invited into the nearest house, chairs were 
wiped for us and set close by the fire, and whenever the 
householder could speak English, we were told the names, 
occupations, and past history of every member of the family. 
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Our admiration of the lustre jugs which hang upon almost 
every dresser was evidently gratifying, especially as we refrained 
from trying to buy them. 

“ There’s many coming by here that would like to buy them 
jugs,” they tell us, “and I wouldn’t go to refuse a lady what 
she'd fancy, but himself is terrible set on the chiny, and seeing 
they were in it when he brought me here, I wouldn’t go against 
his wish to keep them over his burying.” 

If it is “himself” who happens to be at home, a different 
version of the same story is told, in which it appears that 
herself has a great wish for the jugs, and he wouldn’t like to 
ask her to part them. 

Our dislike after a long ride on a broiling August day to 
sitting close to a bright turf fire is quite incomprehensible to 
these western women, to whom evidently cold is a far greater 
terror than heat. Some of them, we were told on good 
authority, wore no less than seven flannel jackets even in 
summer-time, and as to the number of their petticoats, that is 
only limited by the extent of their wardrobe. 

Some of their customs are very quaint. One of them struck 
us as being a remnant of some rite dating back to the ancient 
days of which they speak “when Kings and Queens were in 
Ireland.” A new baby, number nine, had come to oust number 
eight from the ever-occupied cradle that stood in the chimney 
corner of a cottage near. Going in to pay the newcomer our 
respects we found a company of women had gone before us, 
bent upon the same errand. The old village nurse, “the lucky 
woman,” as she was locally called, was carrying the baby round 
the kitchen, and each woman in turn said, “ God bless and keep 
you,” and at the same time she moistened the unfortunate infant's 
forehead with saliva. Then they performed the same rite on 
the mother, saying, however, to her, “ Thanks be to God.” 

No one could tell us why this was done, and fearing we, too, 
might be expected to take part in the ceremony, we were about 
to retire when the baby’s father caught sight of us, and begged 
of us “to have some refreshment before we went.” A glass of 
poteen was pressed upon us, and when we refused it, the man 
politely expressed his regret at having no “ Parliamentary ” to 
offer us. This last we found was the local name for bought 
whiskey on which duty has been paid. 

In spite of the making of poteen we saw few signs of 
drunkenness during our stay in this congested district, although 
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we paid a visit to one of the villages upon a fair-day, when men 
and women, cows, pigs, ponies and sheep crowded the narrow 
streets, and stretched out north, east, and west—for the sea lay 
here to southward—beyond the purlieus of the village. Some- 
times, of course, the temptations of a market-day in town prove 
irresistible. One evening we met an old woman walking inland 
along a road that winds through the bog, and eventually leads 
to Galway. In talking to her we discovered a neighbour had 
warned her that her husband had succumbed to these 
temptations, and she was going to meet him and help him 
home. 

“But why are you going this way?” we asked. “Isn't it 
four miles nearer by the high-road ?” 

“It is so, your honour,” she replied, “ but I’ll tell you the 
way it is with him. We havea fashion coming out of town of 
calling in to the chapel as we pass, but when there’s drink upon 
himself he wouldn’t go for to insult the Son of God going into 
His house, so it will be over the bog he will be coming home, 
and not up the chapel street at all.” 

He got drunk, badly drunk, but he chose to add four miles 
to his troublesome homeward journey sooner than pass by the 
church which he knew himself to be unfit to enter. 

The old woman spoke in a curiously impassive manner. 
Evidently this errand she was upon was one that claimed her 
time so often that she was more or less hardened to it. Yet 
some of the women recognize the hardness of their lives, though 
they never seem to complain. 

“You don’t come from these parts,” one of them said to us, 
not questioning, but stating a fact. 

“ How do you know that?” we asked. 

She looked in our faces for a moment. 

“You're purty an’ fair,” she said quietly, “and them eyes 
of yourn has never seen trouble.” 

It was pitiful, and yet I suppose it is the very hardness of 
their lives that makes them look so securely to Heaven. 

“Yes, I’m at the beads,’ an old woman said whom we 
discovered crouched under a great rock, minding a couple of 
calves and a goat or two. “ They’re me whole dependence, till 
sometimes I wonder if it’s not too free I’m making, taking the 
attention of the Blessed Mother so often from her Son.” 

Only once during our stay did we hear keening, not the 
woful cries, so called, with which departing emigrants are 
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mourned at country stations, but the real wail that “mourns 
for the mourner and not for the death. They are at rest, but 
we, in tears.” 

The real keen is piercing yet soft, wildly melancholy, 
thrilling the listener and bringing an unsought-for lump to the 
throat of the casual passer-by. It also is supposed to be a legacy 
from pagan days, but the most curious of all these relics we 
heard of through a girl who used to come in occasionally to help 
in the house. 

For three days Elleen failed to appear, and going to her 
home we asked the reason. 

“Oh, she couldn't come, God help her,” so said her mother. 
“ Didn’t the palate of her mouth fall down on her, and she like 
to die with it.” 

Elleen herself was visible and apparently in her usual robust 
health, so we asked with interest for further details of an illness 
so sudden, both in its coming and going, and a curious story 
was recounted. 

“When I woke up of Tuesday,” said Elleen, “there wasn’t 
a breath out of me neck, and me near losing me life with the 
fret of it. So me mother bid me go to Biddy Canty, the wise 
woman up the hill, and says Biddy when she saw the ways | 
was, ‘’Tis your palate that’s down,’ says she, ‘and not a one 
in all the country saving blind Barney Carmody can cure you.’ 
So they yoked the ass and over to Barney’s we travelled, 
and Barney he put the two fingers of him down me neck, 
‘Your palate’s down,’ says he. ‘It is so,’ says me mother, 
for never a word had I out of me. ‘Is there a clean sack about,’ 
says he. ‘There is not,’ says his wife. ‘Then sit you down on 
a creepie stool,’ says he, ‘and loosen your hair.’ Then he puts 
his two hands on me head and takes the ten ribs (hairs) that grows 
on the crest of me (the crown of her head) and the pull he gave 
of them set me lepping over the floor. 

“* Quit your noise,’ says he, ‘ your palates riz.’” 

“ And was it?” we asked breathlessly. 

“To be sure and it was, your honour.” 

“Do people’s palates often fall down,” we asked meekly. 

“ Never but in real old families,” was the reply. 

“Your family is very old then, I suppose ?” 

“You may say it is, when my seven generations and their 
seven generations before them was in it!” 

Of course a part of the charm of the place lies in the people, 
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but there is a strange beauty in the wild, treeless country, itself 
an intangible fascination that cannot be explained unless it 
comes from the sea. Wherever we wandered inland the sight 
of Galway Bay was ever welcome as we returned to it. We 
learnt to love it dearly during our stay on its shores. We loved 
it in the early morning besporting ourselves where the warm 
blue waves played on a strip of yellow sand, at mid-day floating 
upon its waters in a feather light, canvas-covered coracle, 
but best of all, perhaps, we loved it at night when the sun was 
sinking, gloriously brilliant behind Aran, and the shadows crept 
out where all day long there had been sunshine, when the boats, 
making home for the city harbour, were swallowed up in the 
darkness, and the revolving light on the islands shone no 
brighter through the night than the stars in the cloudless sky 
that twinkled and were reflected on the still waters of sweet 
Galway Bay. 


A. DEASE. 














Anne de Xainctonge. 
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THE life of Anne de Xainctonge! takes us back to the age of the 
Huguenots, with its fierce civil and religious tumult. But out 
of the seething confusion emerge the figures of civic and social 
life in French provincial towns. Grave men of the law go their 
way, now dignified statesmen, now squabbling partizans. The 
women of their households look well to their affairs, exchange 
visits, gossip, quarrel. And a girl growing up in these surround- 
ings conceives the idea in the storm and stress of the time of 
founding a teaching congregation. 

Theories about education were rife in that age. The battle 
of the new learning and the old philosophy was being fought 
out. But the erudition of Erasmus, the University reforms 
of Ramus, the encyclopedic knowledge of Rabelais, the 
gentlemanly culture of Montaigne, were realizable, if at all, only 
by the few. Practical efforts for the improvement of general 
education lay with those whose primary concern was not with 
learning for its own sake—that is to say, with religious leaders 
and associations.2, Anne de Xainctonge was far from standing 
alone in her ideas and aims, but she carried them into effect with 
a rare fixity of purpose. It is the object of these pages to set 
forth her influence in this way rather than to dwell, with her 
biographers, on the secrets of her personality, her long discipline 
of difficulties, her burning desire to set other human beings in 
their true relation with God, and the high degree of spiritual 
perfection which she reached.® It will be enough to say that 
the process of her beatification has been introduced, and that 

1 P. Bernard Arens, S.J., Anne de Xainctonge, Foundress of the Ursulines of Dil 
(1567—1621). The Biography of an Educatress, after the Historical Study in two 
Volumes, founded on Archives and Original Manuscripts, by J. Morey. Freiburg : 
Herder. 1903. 

2 Cf. Compayré, Histoire critique des doctrines de [ education en France depuis 
le seizidéme stécle, vol. i. 

3 A little book of extracts from her writings, entitled For Freguent Communicants, 
Aids te Devotion, has just been published, with a Preface by Rev. W. Roche, S.J 
Burns and Oates. 1907. 
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she was declared Venerable by a decree of the Congregation of 
Rites of November 24, 1900. 

She was born in Dijon in 1567. Her people for three 
generations were advocates and councillors in the Parlement of 
Dijon,—she sprang, that is to say, from that legal caste that 
gave so many illustrious names to France. Her father bore the 
highest professional character, and moreover signalized himself 
by his staunch Catholicism even in Dijon, a stronghold of 
orthodoxy. 

The repeated attempts to introduce the Reformation into 
Burgundy, the sack of Chalons, the devastation spread by the foreign 
troops that came to the help of the French Calvinists, had given a fresh 
impetus to the Catholic feeling and ideas of a population that had 
never viewed the new doctrines with sympathy.! 





In many if not in most men’s minds politics and religion 
became strangely entangled. But in the earlier years of our 
narrative religion for Jean de Xainctonge was less a cause than 
a practical and personal matter. Attendance at Mass every 
day, family prayers, and religious instruction were part of the 
household routine, and we are told that the young lawyer of 
thirty himself prepared his nine year old daughter for the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. His wife was equally devoted, and 
the little Anne was filled “as far as her youth permitted with 
strong and generous thoughts and feelings, that she might dare 
and do something for the service of God.”? She was a ready 
pupil, and at her Confirmation, which took place in circumstances 
truly characteristic of the disturbed time, the Bishop was so 
struck by her that he “prayed God to finish His work and 
make of her a Christian champion, who would fight the good 
fight in an age when religion is threatened on all sides.’ 

Her training was in almost all respects severely practical. 
She and her step-sister, Nicole, while still little more than 
children, were entrusted with the care of the poultry-yard, cellar, 
and fruit-rooms, and occasionally even with the entire charge of 
their country house, which was something between a mansion 
and a farm. At seventeen she made her appearance in high 
Dijon society with all the pomp of her position—hair decorated 
with gold ornaments and rich ribbons, taffeta slippers and 
farthingale. On great festivals rosary beads of gold and 
enamel and prayer-books set with five diamonds distinguished 
the magistrate’s family, while more ordinary women had to 
2 Ibid. p. 7. 


1 Op. cit. pp. 5, 6. ® P. 23. 
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content themselves with silver and crystal chaplets and four 
jewels on their book-covers. She frequented the social reunions 
then in vogue, to which “mothers liked to take their daughters 
that they might acquire the good manners and the polite 
speech to which great weight was attached in the capital of the 
duchy.”! Anne is described as vivacious and witty. Though 
she took her appearances in society literally as a duty, she 
could be all things to all men. A highly acceptable suitor for 
her hand soon presented himself. But when she opposed a firm 
if gentle resistance to the proposal, her parents reluctantly let 
her have her way. 

The good people of Dijon were much perplexed by Anne's 
conduct, and she became the subject of some ill-natured gossip. 
If she did not want to marry, why did she not enter a convent ? 
At the age of twenty, however, she was still waiting for some 
hint of God’s will in her regard. She at length found one in the 
impression, produced on her by the catechism lesson of a Jesuit 
Father, that she could do something towards instructing the poor 
and ignorant. As it would have been too great a departure 
from established custom for a woman to teach in the church, she 
began by gathering the most backward together and preparing 
them for the regular class. She went about her task practically, 
by providing herself with a little library of books. There were 
available 
a number of good authors whom God had raised up in defence of 
His Church against the attacks of Lutherans and Calvinists. Never, 
perhaps, had such a number of excellent works appeared simultaneously, 
and the arts of copper and steel engraving rendered a wonderful service 
to the text of most books of devotion.” 


This was the beginning of her career as a teacher. The 
stages of it are pointed off by occurrences slight in themselves, 
a chance remark, a sermon. The final impulse came through 
the erection of a Jesuit college between 1587 and 1614, itself 
an evidence of Dijonnais zeal for religion. A president of the 
Parlement, Odinet Godran, had left all his property to the town 
for educational purposes, and chiefly for this foundation. In 
accordance with his wishes classes were opened at once, and a 
suitable building was begun close to the house of the Xainctonge 
family. The sight of the scholars at work or play suggested to 
Anne a sad contrast between the opportunities of the town boys 


1 Jbid. p. 25. 2 Jbid. p. 33. 
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and those afforded to the girls. In this connection it is worth 
while to quote the following passage : 


Up to that time there were (z.e., in the north of France), with the 
exception of the Flemish Béguines, or Sisters of Christian Charity, who 
nursed the sick in the hospitals, no associations but cloistered Orders. 
In some convents young girls, mostly relatives of the nuns, were brought 
up; but the boarding-schools were so rare that they must properly be 
regarded as an exception. In most towns a few cross-grained maiden 
ladies, who did not spare the rod, kept little schools in which girls 
learnt the strictly necessary things. Reading, writing, sewing, knitting, 
and mending, was the limit of the instruction given to women of the 
people. These poor results, which were aimed at and reached in the 
village and town schools, had already drawn the attention of many 
persons. Thus amongst other things, the President Odinet Godran, had 
willed that a part of the property he left should be devoted to a school 
for poor girls, to be taught by mistresses. The difficulty was not to 
find poor girls, but capable and devoted teachers. The municipality of 
Dijon had great trouble in realizing the intentions of the founder. It 
was much the same everywhere. These conditions alone explain the 
rapid spread of the congregations which arose towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, and devoted themselves to the instruction of 
the female sex. 


As a result of her meditations on this state of affairs, Anne 
resolved at last to devote herself to the education of girls of 
the middle and lower classes, and to do so by means of an 
organization which would be more effective than individual 
effort. 

But nothing could be done in a town so faction-rent as 
Dijon was during the next six years, the years that preceded its 
submission to Henry IV. And the peace at length established 
in 1595 was nominal. Those identified with the late opposition 
were the butt of victorious reprisals, especially the Religious 
Orders and societies. Worst of all for Anne’s projects, the 
banishment lately decreed by the Parlement of Paris against 
the Jesuits, was now extended to the provinces. “The Jesuits 
were the scape-goats which, after the Ligue, the Parlements and 
the Universities drove out into the wilderness, laden with their 
iniquities.” * 

Anne lost in them her chief supporters. Besides, as a known 
friend of theirs she became the object both at home and abroad 
of disapproval and petty persecution. The death of her step- 


1 Jbid. p. 39. 
? Crétineau-Joly, Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. iii. p. 405. 
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sister, which occurred at this difficult time, threw her back 
still more on herself. She had become convinced, by a direct 
inspiration, according to the best testimony, that Déle, the 
capital of Franche-Comté, then a Spanish possession, was to be 
the scene of her labours. Though there was unity of faith 
and feeling there, a strong dislike of foreigners also prevailed, 
and the prospect of working there had sufficiently little natural 
attraction for an unknown and friendless girl. Whatever reason 
may be conjectured for this seeming strange feature of her 
vocation, the subsequently easier task of providing Dijon with 
a teaching Congregation was reserved for her younger sister. 
Anne, after waiting a year and a half for her father’s consent, 
was angrily dismissed by him, and made her way to Déle. 
There she spent ten years, partly in works like those she had 
already undertaken, partly as assistant teacher in a_ school. 
Trials such as poverty, loneliness, misunderstandings, and a 
very wavering allegiance on the part of certain volunteer 
helpers, culminated in a serious illness. She went home to 
rest, and Jean de Xainctonge set on foot a kind of canonical 
investigation into the plan that had now become matured in 
his daughter’s mind. The result was as she wished. After six 
months’ further trouble with the Parlement of Franche-Comté, 
she at length formed herself and her helpers into an Ursuline 
Congregation, modelled on those recently founded in Italy and 
the south of France. While most of the Ursuline communities 
sooner or later followed the example of the older Orders and 
became cloistered, the Ursulines of Déle kept closer to the 
original plan of St. Angela, the idea of their foundress being 
that they were to visit the sick and have a freer intercourse with 
the people among whom they worked. 

Their success and influence for good were so obvious, that 
many towns in Burgundy and Switzerland obtained offshoots 
from the society before the death of its foundress in 1621. The 
Congregation of Dijon, established by Anne's sister, Frangaise, 
was also largely influenced by her. These foundations, especially 
that of Besancon, were not made without many difficulties from 
municipal authorities. A letter is extant from St. Francis de 
Sales to Anne in which he expresses a strong wish to see her 
nuns established in his diocese,—a wish of which the fulfilment 
was prevented by her death and his own. 

Her Congregation still flourishes, having weathered even the 
storm of the Revolution, and in 1902 counted twenty-eight 
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houses in different countries, including two in England.! Under 
the present régime in France two new houses have been founded 
in Belgium, two in New York, and one in Rome. The 
Novitiate and the older Sisters have been transferred to 
Belgium ; but even yet the schools have not been entirely 
abandoned. 

Only the briefest indication of Anne's actual work can be 
given. She and her first associates had enjoyed such an educa- 
tion as was afforded by the old convents, which included “all 
the useful occupations and accomplishments of a woman,” and 
even gave them, we are told, 


an advantage over the learned women of our time, for they were taught 
to keep household accounts, to manage a country property, to deal with 
tradespeople, farmers, and workmen.” 


Anne had had this kind of training at home. besides, her 
father had taught her Latin, and we may reasonably infer from 
her school regulations that she had a nice sense of the 
excellencies of her mother tongue. 

The most novel feature of her school was its orderly 
discipline, the uniform teaching method, and the bringing to 
bear of the whole weight of the teacher’s personality. The rod 
was banished. Moral influences superseded mere strictness, and 
to ensure their efficacy the girls were divided into classes. The 
advantages of separate class-rooms soon became evident, and 
though nothing seems more obvious to us, “in those days it was 
a feature of great wisdom thus to solve the probiem of popular 
education.” A mistress of studies was entrusted with the 
general supervision, and Anne herself filled this difficult post 
for some years. Her manifold duties included examining the 
children monthly (!) with a view to promotion, seeing them 
prepared for the sacraments at a suitable age, and keeping a 
roll with their names and addresses and absences from school. 

There were six classes carefully graduated, from the little ones 
in the alphabet, who were instructed to say “Good-morning” 
and “Good-night” to their families, up to the girls leaving 
school, who were initiated into the mysteries of astronomy and 
the construction of the calendar, and taught how to behave in 
the big world they were about to enter. Prayers, catechism, 

1 At Oxford and Malvern. The writer is indebted for these particulars to the 
courtesy of the Reverend Mother at Oxford, and to a note in a short English Life of 


Anne de Xainctonge, 4 Pioneer, by Mrs. Bryan Stapleton, Oxford, 1902. 
2 Op. cit. p. 199, et seq. 
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reading, speaking and writing well and fluently, drawing, 
needlework of all kinds, were the staple of instruction. The 
powers of observation and memory were especially cultivated. 
The religious teaching was given a practical and spiritual turn, 
according as the girls were supposed to be able to assimilate it- 
They were taught at least to read Latin, and were encouraged 
to use mainly liturgical devotions as a preventive against 
superstitious practices. Indeed, they were familiarized with 
the prayers and Offices of the Church to an extent at first sight 
altogether surprising. But 

Franche-Comté had gone through long and fierce struggles with the 
Calvinists, and therefore Christian teachers could neglect no means of 
enlightening their pupils. 

The Council of Trent had ordered the publication of a 
Missal and a catechism, 
to which we may add the Catechism of Bellarmine, which was 
composed at the command of Pope Clement VIII. . . . [These three 
books] were the only ones found everywhere, really popular, and they 
remained afterwards in use in families. It must also be remembered 
that elementary school books were not then the object of so extensive 
and profitable a trade as now. Such books were rare and dear. But 
psalters, catechisms, missals, legends, and saints’ Lives formed the 
literature of the people.’ 

There seems to have been no social distinction made in the 
school. All, except a few boarders who paid something like 
ten pounds? yearly, were received alike gratuitously, and it was 
expressly laid down that the poorer children were to be as 
respectfully treated as their betters. They left school earlier as 
a rule, but they were not prevented from going through the 
whole course if their circumstances and abilities permitted. 

Making due reference to the conditions of the time, it would 
be hard to devise a better all-round system of education, moral, 
mental, and practical. Physical education, of which we now 
hear so much, was apparently left to take care of itself: perhaps 
it was less necessary for those vigorous generations. It is true 
that the things taught make but a poor show beside our crowded 
curricula, but the principles underlying all education must have 
run the less risk of being forgotten. 

M. RYAN. 
4 Jbid. pp. 214, 215. * Twelve pistoles. 
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VERY early in the fourteenth century, a lady of the royal family 
of Sweden married the Prince of Nerisia, and had a family 
of four boys and four girls: two of the boys in their early 
manhood falling in the Crusades. On the death of the Prince 
in 1344, the widow built a monastery at Watstein (Vastein) 
into which she retired and gathered together a community 
under a Rule modelled on that of St. Augustine, which was 
entitled the Rule of St. Saviour, and she was canonized by Pope 
Gregory IX. in 1391. This lady was St. Bridget. 

When Philippa, daughter of Henry IV., went to Sweden to 
be married to Eric XIII., under whom the crowns of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway were united, she had in her suite Baron 
Fitzhugh—made Constable of England at the coronation of 
Henry V.—who, admiring the work of the community at 
Watstein, promised to found a house for them in England, and 
on the 8th of December, 1408,“ /rater Johannes Patri, sacerdos” 
and “ Frater Katillus, diaconus” were elected to come to this 
country. Baron Fitzhugh’s foundation is supposed to have 
been at Hinton in Cambridgeshire. Later on, however, on 
“the second day of Pentecost, 1415,” the Chronicles of Watstein 
record that four Sisters, three novices, and two Brothers were 
sent to England by the King and Queen of Sweden at the 
request of the King of England, and this was the coming of 
the Bridgettines of Sion. 

In 1414 Henry V. founded the community at Twickenham, 
on land between the river and village, stretching along the 
river a little over half a mile, and having a depth of between 
three and four hundred yards. There he built them a house, 
and endowed them with his manor of Isleworth—it was then 
spelt Istilworth—and gave them a charter: in return for which 
they were to celebrate the Divine Office for ever, 
for our healthful estate while we live, and for our souls when we shall 
have departed this life (cum hac /uce migraverimus), and for the souls 
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of our most dear Lord and Father, Henry, late King of England, and 
Mary his late wife, our most dear mother: also for the souls of John, 
late Duke of Lancaster, our grandfather, and Blanche, his late wife, 
our grandmother, and of other our progenitors, and of all the faithful 
departed. 


Eighteen years later Henry VI. gave the community per- 
mission to shift to a more spacious house they had built upon 
their demesne in Isleworth. They had become almost 
immediately a very wealthy corporation, possessing property 
all over the country—twelve counties are mentioned in the 
rolls of the augmentation office—principally consisting of the 
possessions of the suppressed alien priories bestowed on them 
by the King. 

In the meantime the Pope’s approbation of the Foundation 
was given by Martin V. by the Bull Eimzae devotionts, dated 
from “Geneva on the 15 of the Kalends of September in the 
first year of Our Pontificate” (1417), apparently during his 
journey from the Council of Constance, where he had been 
elected Pope, to Rome. 

The Bridgettines were a double community ruled by the 
Abbess, and consisted of sixty Sisters and twenty-five Brothers, 
typical of the thirteen Apostles (including St. Paul), and the 
seventy-two disciples. The Rule was entirely in the hands of 
the Sisters; the clerical Brothers saying the Masses and the 
lay-Brothers serving as sextons, labourers, &c. The Brothers 
were divided into thirteen priests, distinguished by a red cross 
of cloth on the left side of their grey mantle: four deacons with 
a badge of a white circle on which were sewn four red pieces 
fashioned like tongues, and eight Brothers, whose badge was a 
white cross on which were five red pieces, typical of the Five 
Wounds. The habit of both sides of the community was grey. 
The Sisters having a narrow white linen band encircling the 
head, outside the veil, connected from front to back and from 
side to side by similar bands, with five pieces of red cloth at 
the junctions of the cross-pieces, forming a sort of coronal. 

There were two Masses daily, one at the high altar, the 
other at our Lady’s, and the various Offices of Matins, Prime, 
Tierce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Compline, were said or sung 
at their proper hours during the day. The younger Sisters 
formed the choir, and were called Song Sisters. The Offices of 
the Sisters and Brothers being said under the same roof, though 
divided by partitions, it was arranged that the Sisters should 
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not begin theirs till those of the Brothers were ended. Towards 
the conclusion of the Brothers’ Offices, all the Sisters were to be 
in their places ; and then 


the Abbess or Prioress in her absence shall mark the termination, 
smiting her right hand upon the desk or a book, not over hard, but 
in such a manner as all the choir may hear it. At the which sign all 
the choir shall kneel down and stilly say one Pater noster, one Ave 
Maria, and one Credo each by themself alone. On her making another 
similar sign all were to rise, turn to the east, incline towards the altar, 
make the sign of the Cross and so begin the service. 


Two ceremonies were peculiar to the Bridgettines ; the one 
was to assemble after Tierce at the side of an open grave, and 
there to recite the De profundis with the collect Domine Sante 
Pater, at the end of which the Abbess said Benedicite, and the 
community added Dominus, then the obits were given out, 
and the Abbess closed the ceremony with “may his, hers, or 
their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed through the 
mercy of God rest in peace.” 

The other was named the /udulgete, and took place just 
before Vespers, and from which none were allowed to be absent 
without some important reason : 


All standing up choir to choir, the right side shall first profoundly 
incline to the other, saying the Ave Maria and Jndulgete nobis. 
** Forgive us for God and His most merciful Mother Mary if we have 
offended you with word or deed, sign or token, for if any trespass be 
in you against us with most full will and heart we forgive it,” and in the 
meantime the left side standing upright, shall give devout audience 
to the right side, and so must the right side do afterwards to the left. 


The hours for saying the various Offices were for Matins, 
towards the end of night ; Prime, day dawn ; Tierce, nine o’clock ; 
Sext, between nine and noon; None at noon; Vespers, after 
three o'clock; and Compline just before bed-time. At the 
close of the fifteenth century it became customary to recite 
Matins and Prime in one; Tierce, Sext, and None in one, and 
Vespers and Compline in one. 

The first profession of Religious in England took place in 
February, 1420, when Archbishop Chichely received into the 
community twenty-four nuns, five priests, two deacons, and 
four lay-Brothers. In September, 1428, a nominal list of the 
community shows them to have consisted of the Abbess, Joan 
North, the Prioress, Juliana Sukelyng, thirty-eight Sisters, seven 
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priests, one deacon, and eight lay-Brothers. There are very 
few foreign names amongst the Sisters, and none amongst the 
priests and lay-Brothers. 

There is a long list of grants to “the Abbess and convent of 
the Holy Saviour and of SS. Mary the Virgin and Bridget of 
Sion,” in the Patent Rolls dated October 20, 1424, in trust to 
the Bishop of Durham, Duke of Exeter, Henry Fitzhugh, knight, 
and others, including amongst other property land in Isleworth, 
as above, “fisheries in the Thames opposite the same plot and 
on both banks,” a “certain fishery called Route in the same 
water,” a “certain weir by Kyngestone on Thames called 
Hammewere in the county of Surrey,” a “ dovecot and a plot of 
land adjoining it in Hamme,” “two acres of land in Yevele 
(Yeovil) with the advowson of Yevele Church . . .” “the priory 
of Oterton ...” “the priory of Mount St. Michael. . .” 
“£110 out of the farm of the priory of Lancaster and the 
reversion of the priory after the death of Giles Lovell the present 
Prior.” 

Some bequests are to fall to the abbey “after the death of 
Joan Queen of England,” “ four tuns of Gascon wine to be taken 
yearly out of the King’s wines in the port of London by the 
hands of the butler or his deputies,” &c., &c., to the intent that 
the said Bishops and others should assign them to the said 
religious persons and their successors, 


with all manner of hundreds, leets, courts, wapentakes, views of frank 
pledge, rents, services, suits, Villeins, churches, portions, pensions, 
alms, knight’s fees, advowsons, liberties, franchises and profits to the 


same intent. 
This charter or patent was confirmed by the King (Henry V.) 


by advice and assent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and of the 
Commonalty of this realm of England. Saving always to the Mayor of 
London and his successors and to any other persons and their heirs 
their rights of search, survey, and correction in the water of Thames 
previously granted. 


In 1426, on the 1st March, a grant of £20 a year from the 
Exchequer was made to Joan Waryn, “who was wet nurse to 
the King’s father, in lieu of a similar sum charged on the King’s 
manor of Istilworth, now granted to the House of St. Saviour, 
Shene,” and one or two other like cases. 

Why Shene is mentioned, and not only here, but in another 
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place, it is difficult to say. Both Shenes were on the opposite 
bank of the river and in a different county ; East Shene in the 
Parish of Mortlake, and West Shene in the Hundred of 
Kingston and Parish of Richmond. 

In 1414 Henry V. had settled a community of forty 
Carthusians at West Shene, and there is an /nuspeximus and 
confirmation of a charter to “ Prior and monks of the House of 
Jesus of Bethlehem, Shene,” dated Westminster, 1st April, 
3 Henry V., but nowhere is mention of a house of the 
Bridgettines at Shene. 

In 1471 a petition was presented by the community asking, 
“That no statute or act of Resumption made in Parliament 
should be in any way prejudicial to them, and that such grants 
already made should be avoid.” This petition was granted in 
the ancient form as follows : 

A cest bille les communez sont assentuz,“ Le Roy le veut.” 

For a century they lived their peaceful lives in their house at 
Isleworth, growing in prosperity and doing good ; but in 1534 
we find in the Domestic Papers of King Henry’s reign indications 
of the coming storm. 

In August, 1534, there is a letter from Bedyll to Cromwell, 
in which he 


laments the obstinacy of divers religious men. . . . But for the opinion 
men have of their holiness, wishes they were dead. Refers to some of 
the friars of Sion. The Confessor himself preached twice (on he 
King’s title: Head of the Church) and did his duty; so also did 
Master David Curson twice, except that once he brought in the words 
mea culpa out of Frame. On Sunday last, one Whitford preached, one 
of the most wilful, and said nothing of the King’s title. Nine of the 
Brothers immediately left, viz., Coppinger, Lache (a very wilful and 
seditious person in this cause), Letell, Bishop, Parker, Broune, 
Turlington, Andrews, and Bowell, . . . advises that Friars Whitford 
and Lache be attached. 


Shortly before this,on May 7th, 1534, a joint letter of Bedyll 
and the Bishop of Coventry refers most probably to this 
preaching : 


We are at Sion this morning, and after we have heard Mass shall 
begin our matters with the Abbess and Sisters and with the Confessor 
and his brethren. . . . Master Mores has been a diligent mediator 
between the ladies and the Fathers of the said house, and deserves 
great praise. We are loth to return till we have lost all hope. 
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About the same date, but with none given, there is a note 
from, “ W. H. to the confessor of Sion”: 


On Saturday night, Mr. Legge, your Chaplain, was sent to the 
Tower by commandment of Mr. Secretary Cromwell. He desired 
Mr. Secretary’s servant that brought him to the Tower to inform me or 
my wife that we might send you word. He has only three shillings and 
fourpence in his purse to buy meat and drink. Being there, it will be 
very costly to him. Wherefore this Mr. Secretary’s servant desired me 
to let you know in what case he is, and he trusted he should have 
comfort from you or my lady (the Abbess). His money will soon be 
spent, and if he lacks friends, he will have neither meat, drink, nor 
bread. My wife brought him a mattress and bolster and sent them to 
him with a pair of sheets and a coarse covering. 


But still more grievous trouble was coming upon the great 
house. In 1512, Richard Reynolds, a Father of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and a priest well versed in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, a B.D. and University preacher, had been admitted 
as a novice of the community at Sion. A Rule of the Bridgettines 
making it necessary for the novitiate to be passed, not within 
but outside the community, his year’s probation was passed 
at the University, and he was professed in June, 1513, at the 
age of twenty-five. Twenty years later, he was arrested and 
tried for denying the King’s Supremacy, and on May 4th, 1535, 
with three Carthusian Priors and the Rev. John Hale, Vicar of 
Isleworth, suffered at Tyburn.!. About the same time, a lay- 
Brother of the community named Thomas Brownal was 
imprisoned in Newgate, where he died in October, 1537. 

It was probably to this Brother that the Commissioner 
Layton refers in a scurrilous letter he wrote to Cromwell, dated 
December 12th, 1535, in which he says, zvfer alia: 

Bishop (one of the Fathers of Sion) this day preached and declared 
the King’s title to a church full of people. One of the focares (sextons) 
openly called him a false knave. It was that foolish fellow with the 
curled head that kneeled in your way when you came forth of the 
Confessor’s Chamber. Must set him in prison to deter others. 


Pressure was being steadily applied, and it was probably to 
meet this pressure that we find amongst the grants in the 
Domestic Papers more than one licence to the Abbess and 


1 In THE MontH for March, the Vicar of Isleworth is said to have suffered at 
St. Thomas Waterings ; but Lingard, Dom Bede Camm, and other authorities, say 


he suffered as in the text. There would appear to be only one Vicar of Isleworth 


who was martyred—the Rev. John Hale. 
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convent to alienate land, avd in favour of the Chancellor of 
the Court of Augmentations. In March, 1538, a letter from 
Sir Richard Ryche, who was the Chancellor, to Cromwell thanks 
him for expedition of his matter of Sion, which is suggestive. 

On the 3rd of June, 1537, Father Coppinger, the Confessor- 
General, writes to Cromwell from Sion, stating that the brethren 
had long abstained from preaching at the King’s commands 
received through Cromwell. Sloth and idleness are now 
imputed to them for that cause, and he asks Cromwell to 
obtain relaxation of the command. A week later there is a 
curious letter from John Mores (one of the Fathers) to Cromwell, 
dated from Sion, the 10th of June. 


Last night Sir William Knotton, priest, professed in Sion, departed 
thence over the walls, and was brought to me by the Constable of 
Braynefford (Brentford) about five o’clock in the morning. He declared 
he was going to sue your lordships for release from his religion. The 
said William is in costody of William Gawyne, one of the constables 
aforesaid, and has not spoken with any of the Religious of Sion. 

What is to be done with the said Sir William ? 


Mores was afterwards appointed Receiver. In that year 
Sion was made to form the text of a charge against the Bishop 


of London. 

Under the heading of 29th of May, 1538, the Domestic Papers 
Say: 

On Wednesday, after five weeks of Easter, John Baker, Attorney 
General, brought forward a Bill on the King’s part against John 
Stokesley, Bishop of London, dated 29th May, accusing him of viola- 
tion of statutes of 16 Rich. II., and 28 Henry VIIL., in having executed 
a Bull of Pope Martin V., setting forth the rules of the Augustinian 
Order of Sisters and Brothers of St. Saviour of Sion, dated Florence, 
7th April, Pont. II. Sc. That on the 5th February, 28 Henry VIII., 
he took the professions of ‘Thomas Knotton [probably a brother of the 
above William] as a brother priest of the Monastery of St. Saviour and 
St. Mary the Virgin, and Bridget of Sion ; and of Thomas Godfrey as a 
lay-Brother under the obedience of John Copynger, the General- 
Confessor of that monastery, attributing authority to the See of Rome 
and to the present Bishop of Rome, at Sion, Middlesex, on which 
occasion he performed various papistical rites and superstitions, such as 
the blessing and exorcising of vestments, cowls, mantles, etc., and 
afterwards, 27th August, 29 Henry VIII., took the profession of John 
Greene as a brother priest of the same monastery, etc., etc., and 
afterwards, 4th March, 29 Henry VIIL., took profession of Ant. Lutton 
and John Howell . . . and further, that Agnes Jordan, Abbess of the 
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same monastery, Margeret Delye, Sister and nun there, John Copynger, 
General-Confessor, David Curson, Brother, etc., and others, were 
assessories to these acts. 


The Bishop was tried and admitted to bail, six in 500 marks 
and himself in 10,000. On coming up for judgment on Monday, 
“in the quinzaine of St. John the Baptist,” he produced a pardon 
from the King. 

About this time there are several “remembrances” by 
Cromwell to the following effect: “ Touching the Monastery of 
Sion, the King may dissolve that by praemunire and he will.” 
Abbot Gasquet is of opinion that it is to the circumstances 
of the above trial that the threat of acting by way of 
praemunire afterwards held out was due. 

The dissolution came in 1539, and it must have been by 
surrender, for Abbot Gasquet quotes : 


If surrender a pension, if not the Commissioners shall cause the Sisters 
to change their religious dress, and give them money for the purpose ; 
but they shall neither give pensions nor any part of their household 


goods. 


Now in the State Papers we have a list of pensions assigned 
by the Commissioners, at the dissolution of Sion Monastery, to 
be paid quarterly by John Moryce, receiver, their payment to 
begin at Christmas, 31 Henry VIII. 

The Abbess, Agnes Jordan, was to receive £200, and the 
others various sums, from 50 marks to Margaret Wyndesor, to 
42 135. 4a. a lay-Sister, fifty-five in all. The twelve priests 
received from £15 to £6 13s. 4d, and the five lay-Brothers 
£2 13s. 4d. each, which points to the fact that the house was 
surrendered. 

The Abbess appears to have withdrawn to Denham, just 
over the borders of the county in Buckinghamshire, where in the 
church of that village a brass still exists to her memory. The 
rest of the community dispersed in various directions to their 
homes: except a body under Sister Katherine Palmer, who, 
leaving England, went to live in a house of their Order at 
Dermonde (Termonde) in Flanders. 

The valuation at the Dissolution is given by Dugdale at 
£1,731 8s. 4a, p.a, and by Speed at £1,944 115. 8a, and the 
higher amount is probably nearest the mark, for the community 
had vast possessions and its library consisted of 14,000 
volumes. 
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Forty years later a strange little document is indexed in 
the State Papers of Elizabeth’s reign dated December 24, 
1580. 

Detailed account by Alderman Richard Martin, Francis Drake and 
Christopher Harris of the amount of gold and silver bullion in Ingots 
brought from Sion, and laid up in a vault under the Jewel House: 
The Silver Bullion weighing 22,899 lbs. 8 0z., the coarse silver 512 Ibs. 
60z., and the Gold Bullion 1o1 lbs. 10 oz. 


Was this some of Drake’s plunder, and how did it get to 
Sion ? 

Stevens, in his continuation of Dugdale’s Monasticon, speaking 
of the dissolution of the monasteries, says : 

This (Sion) was of the first dissolved by Henry VIII. upon several 
frivolous pretences not worth the taking notice of as being contradictory 
to themselves in part, and others mere forgeries extorted from some 
mean wretches by threats and rewards. 


The receiver did not exercise his office long, for a list is 
given of “fifty-three religious women and seventeen religious 
men paid pensions by John Mores from Dissolution to July 5, 
(1540) when he died.” 

Ill luck seemed to hang about Sion. It was here that 
Henry’s body rested for the night on its way from Whitehall 
to Windsor, and here was said to be fulfilled that prediction 
which Friar Peto was bold enough to utter, when preaching to 
him at Greenwich twelve years earlier, that dogs should lick 
his blood as they had done that of Ahab. 

Previously it had served as the prison of Queen Katherine 
Howard. On November I1, 1541, the Priory Council write to 
Cranmer concerning her : 

The King having considered their letter wills them to persevere in 
attaining knowledge of the truth . . . foreseeing that they take not 
from the Queen her privy keys till they have done all the rest. She 
is to be removed to Sion House and there lodged moderately as her 
life has deserved, without any cloth of estate. The Queen’s departing 
to Syon shall be on Monday next. Mr. Controller shall understand that 
Mr. Welldon, Master of the Household, has been spoken to, to make 
provision of wine, beer and other necessaries at Syon. 


Marillac, the French Ambassador, writing on February 13th 
following, says, “ Last night she was brought from Syon to the 


Tower.” 
In the first year of Edward VI, Sion was granted to the 
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Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector, who soon fell; it was soon 
after granted to the Duke of Northumberland and became the 
residence of his son, Lord Guildford Dudley, who married Lady 
Jane Grey, and it was from Sion that that lady went to London 
to claim the crown on the death of Edward VI. On Northum- 
berland’s attainder it reverted to the Crown and was handed 
back to the community by Mary in 1557, but only for a few 
short months, for on Elizabeth’s accession they were again 
banished. 

The Queen (Elizabeth) held the manor herself till 1604, when 
it was granted to Henry Percy, ninth Earl of Northumber- 
land. He spent large sums on repairs and improvements, but 
being convicted of complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, he was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life and a fine of £30,000. 

Algernon, the tenth Earl, employed Inigo Jones on the 
building, and to his (the Earl's) care were confided the children 
of Charles I., who went from Sion House to St. James’ to take 
farewell] of their father. 

Those Sisters who had gone to Flanders were visited by 
Cardinal Pole on his way to the reconciliation of England with 
the Holy See; and the house having reverted to the Crown, 
as stated above, the Cardinal influenced the Queen to restore 
the community, and on the Ist of August, 1557, they having 
returned to Sion, were enclosed by Bishop Bonner and Abbot 
Feckenham: Sister Katherine Palmer was elected Abbess, and 
soon gathered round her the Brothers and Sisters of the 
dispersion ; but their happiness was not to last. In three years 
Mary died, and Elizabeth’s accession meant a further perse- 
cution. They obtained leave from her to migrate once more 
to Flanders, and at Dermond joined their Flemish Sisters, 
where they formed two distinct communities, each presided 
over by their own Abbess. In 1563 a disused monastery at 
Zurich Zee was placed at their disposal by the Regent of the 
Netherlands, which, proving unhealthy, they moved to Meshagan, 
about three miles from Antwerp, whence they were driven by 
the Lutherans, and sought refuge in that city. Some twelve 
months afterwards a fellow-exile, Sir Francis Engelfield, secured 
them a house in Mechlin, where they rested seven years, at the 
end of which the old animosity of the Lutherans was excited 
against them; their convent was broken into in a pretended 
search for arms: they were reduced to destitution, and their 
leader in their exodus from Sion, Abbess Katherine Palmer, died, 
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A few of the community came over to England to seek 
relief, but were arrested, tried, and imprisoned. 

Meanwhile Mechlin had fallen to the troops of the Prince 
of Orange, and the Sisters fled to Antwerp escorted by some of 
their countrymen who formed part of the Prince’s army. 

They continued their flight through Flushing to Rouen, 
where they built themselves a house, and were enabled to live 
according to Rule for fourteen years. 

In 1584, Father Foster, proceeding from Rome on the 
English mission, took pity on the rather forlorn condition of 
the community ; was professed a Friar of their Order by the 
Bishop of Ross, who was then in Rouen; became their 
Confessor-General ; got their Spanish annuity restored to 
them, and was a tower of strength to them in the sieges 
Rouen suffered from the Huguenots and the English (1589— 
1591). 

To replenish their empty exchequer, he sent two of the 
Brothers, the Revv. John Marsh and John Vivian, into Spain 
for that purpose. They were very successful; but were seized 
and robbed at Rochelle and handed over to the sailors of the 
English Fleet, who put them in irons and sent them to London. 

The Governor of Rouen obtained their release through 
Mr. Secretary Walsingham, and with them that of another 
priest captured with them at Rochelle, a Father Horigan, 
who returned with them and joined the Bridgettines. 

The sieges and the growing power of the Huguenot party 
awoke the community to the necessity for a further flight, and 
it was decided to go to Spain; but their Abbess, Bridget Rooke, 
was not to see this break up; she died on the Epiphany, 1593, 
and was given a public funeral by the Rouenais. In the 
following year, in April, they packed up their little property, 
and placing it on a boat, went down the Seine to Havre; they 
numbered six priests, two lay-Brothers, and twenty-two nuns. 
In a note in Dugdale the numbers are different. The note runs, 
“On the 4th May, 1594, arrived in the Port of Lisbon 15 
English nuns of the Order of St. Bridget with a novice accom- 
panied by 3 Fathers of the same Order. They were the only 
remaining part of the community of Mount Sion, near London.” 

After some difficulty in obtaining a ship at Havre they 
sailed from that port on the 5th of May, 1594, and arrived at 
Lisbon on the 2oth. Here they built a church and convent, 
and had an annuity granted to them by King Philip, afterwards 
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ratified by the King of Portugal, on the separation of that 
kingdom from Spain. 

A document of 1607 gives the names of three priests, one 
deacon, and twenty-one nuns, and another, of 1610, is signed by 
Abbess Barbara Wyseman and twenty-nine Sisters, all, with 
one exception, being English. 

In 1628, their Confessor-General, Father Foster, who had 
led them through many perils, went te his rest, and in 1695 
their last Confessor-General, Father George Griffin, also died, 
and in the following year their last lay-Brother. The Superior 
of the English College at Lisbon looked to their spiritual 
requirements thenceforth. 

Misfortune still beset them. In 1651, church and convent 
were destroyed by fire. They were rebuilt and the convent 
destroyed a second time by the earthquake of 1755, but 
fortunately no lives were lost. . 

On this occasion, they printed and circulated in England 
the following account of the disaster :— 

We, the underwritten and company, having on the 1st November 
last such irreparable losses and damages by the dreadful earthquake 
and fire which destroyed this house and other parts of the Kingdom, 
that we have neither house nor sanctuary left us wherein to retire, 
nor even the necessaries of life, it being out of the power of our 
friends and benefactors here to relieve us, they all having undergone 
the same misfortune and disaster; so that we see no other means 
of establishing ourselves here than by applying to the nobility, 
ladies and gentlemen of our own dear country, humbly imploring 
your tender compassion and pious charity, that so being assisted 
and succoured by your bountiful hands, we may, for the present, 
subsist under our deplorable misfortunes, and in time retrieve so 
much of our losses as to be able to continue always to pray for the 
prosperity and conservation of all our benefactors. 

This appeal was signed by Augustin Sulyart, Peter Wilcock, 
Elizabeth Hodgkinson, Frances Huddleston, Catherine Baldwin, 
and Winifred Hill; and was dated from Syon House, Lisbon, 
May 25th, 1756. 

The convent was soon rebuilt, and for another half-century 
the community was undisturbed. 

In 1809, the armies of France were overrunning the 
Peninsula, and the Abbess, with ten Sisters, endeavoured to 
make a foundation in their native country ; but though receiving 
great assistance from Dr. Poynter, Bishop Milner, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and Mr. Weld, they were unsuccessful. 
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The Archaeological Journal says that “nine of the Sisters 
inhabited a small house at Walworth in Surrey in 1811.” 

The surviving Sisters, reduced to two or three in number 
in 1825, were still living in the neighbourhood of the Potteries. 
“The last remnant of an English convent dissolved in the time 
of Henry VIII.” But this was not so. One of these Sisters 
returned to Lisbon, and the last of the 1809 migration died 
in 1837. Meanwhile, the house at Lisbon had been converted 
into a Military Hospital for Wellington’s Army, and the Sisters 
went to live with the Irish Dominican Nuns. After the peace 
they went back; and in 1818, they numbered thirteen choir 
and four lay-Sisters. Two attacks of cholera in 1833 and 
1856, and the suppression of Religious Orders, which forbade 
them to accept fresh postulants, reduced their numbers, so 
that in 1861, after having settled their affairs in Portugal, and 
obtained the sanction of the Holy See and the Government 
of Portugal, it was only a little procession of eleven Sisters 
that proceeded to embark for Southampton, and so closed an 
exile of 322 years. 

During all those years and in all their journeyings they had 
kept with them some few relics of their old home on the Thames. 
Some had come back to England with the Sisters who left 
Portugal in 1809, amongst them the celebrated Sion Cope; but 
the strangest memorials, considering the great weight and the 
distant wanderings of the community, were a marble statue of 
their Foundress, St. Bridget, 4 ft. 3ins. in height and 4 ft. 2 ins. 
in greatest circumference ; the other, what appears to be the 
capital of a stone column, richly carved with angels bearing the 
various instruments of the Passion, &c., standing 2 ft. in height, 
with a circumference of 4 ft. 5 ins. at its widest part. 

These memorials of great glories and great hardships are 
once again in England, with the old community, at Chudleigh, 
in Devonshire, where we may hope they will remain for 
evermore in peace. They have also the official letter of 
Cardinal Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, establishing them 
in Mary’s reign at Sion, as mentioned above, in which the 
community, twenty-one Sisters and three Brothers, are individu- 
ally named ; and still is celebrated, in accordance with the will 
of their Founder, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the repose 
of the soul, amongst others, of “ John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
Lancaster.” 


WILLIAM DAVIS. 














Evolution for School-Children 


DousTLEss it is a difficult task to present a systematic course on 
evolution suitable to children in schools. What should be taught and 
what should be omitted cannot be decided without much misgiving. 
Mr. Dennis Hird essays this task, not without success, in what is called 
a Picture-Book of Evolution (Watts and Co.). The author’s object is 
to provide an introduction to the study of Evolution which shall be a 
help to those who know that a great discovery has been made, and who 
wish to understand some of its first principles. . . . The author trusts 
that some who have found Darwin and Haeckel difficult to read without 
assistance will be grateful for this simplification of a difficult subject. 
The hope is, we think, fully justified. The author has carefully 
considered the needs of those for whom he is writing, and, as far as we 
have examined his facts, they appear to be trustworthy. 


So wrote recently a journal of good standing and wide 
influence.' 

The first question that must arise on reading such an 
utterance is undoubtedly, Why attempt to introduce the subject 
to children at all? Is there anything to teach them about it 
which by any possibility can do them good? In particular, 
what can we tell them from which the benefits may be 
derived that, as we are constantly told, it is the peculiar merit 
of scientific teaching to impart? Science, we are assured, is 
honourably distinguished by her determination to assert nothing 
which she has not fully proved, to accept nothing which she has 
not verified,—and, therefore, no doubt it is, that while religious 
teaching with its dogmas may rightly be shut out of the school- 
room, as representing nothing more substantial than human 
speculations, no one should have any objection to the admission 
of the doctrine of “Evolution,” for is not this science, and 
science, Truth ? 


1 Liverpool Daily Post, February 12, 1908. 
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But in what sense is Evolution synonymous with Science ? 
It is undoubtedly true that the great majority of scientific men 
are convinced that, in some manner or other, the various kinds 
or species of animals and plants have been evolved out of 
primitive forms quite different from those now exhibited. But 
how such evolution has been accomplished, what forces have 
wrought it, what precise course it has followed, who can pretend 
to speak, in the name of science? As was truly written many 
years ago, and to say the least, it has not become less true since: 


The differentiation in the phases of the doctrine connected with the 
name of Darwin is getting more and more perplexing. What between 
Darwinism pure and simple, neo-Darwinism, Lamarckism and neo- 
Lamarckism, Weismannism, natural selection, physiological selection, 
sexual selection, not to mention a variety of other watchwords, the 
outsider might be excused for having no opinion on the subject what- 
ever, and for taunting the Darwinians with having split into as many 
sects as the Methodists.! 


And this is what it is desired to introduce to the crude and 
immature minds of school-children ! 

Above all, we have no information which by any stretch of 
language can be called sure, as to the history of evolutionary 
progress, even if we start with the assumption that Evolution 
there has actually been. No one can pretend that in any single 
instance is there direct and satisfactory evidence of the descent 
of species from species, so that no creature, living or fossil, can 
be set down as the ancestor or the descendant of any other. 

It is not by being able to follow the actual course of things 
that scientific men have arrived at the idea of Evolution, but by 
means of Morphology, or a study of the structures exhibited by 
species, existing or extinct, as we have the means of observing 
them. The classifications which these force us to adopt, 
naturally suggest development from lower and simpler, to 
higher and more complex organisms, and ardent evolutionists 
have busied themselves with surmises as to how these different 
forms, standing as they actually do isolated one from another, 
may at some period have been linked together by inter- 
mediate species of which we cannot succeed in discovering 
evidence. Some of the gaps have never been bridged, even in 
imagination—as for example that between the bats and other 
vertebrates, while as to the ancestors even of the rattlesnake, 
Mr. Mivart tells us that “we cannot as yet hazard a con- 


1 The Zimes, January 6, 1892: ‘‘ Review of Science in 1891.” 
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jecture .. . They are beyond our mental vision.”! In other 
instances, however, lines of descent have been constructed, which 
in the opinion of their constructors may have probably been 
followed in nature ; but it always remains true that they remain 
hypothetical, and that none has yet been discovered which can 
claim to be styled certain. As M. Perrier, an ardent Evolu- 
tionist, declares :* 


Unfortunately, when we descend to details, such palzontological 
gaps present themselves that every sort of objection is possible. The 
chain which morphology has allowed us to piece together is continually 
snapped when we essay to travel back into the past. ... The art of 
distinguishing realities from phantoms of the imagination is what has 
made modern science so great and so mighty. She is strong enough 
to win honour by avowing ignorance, and because men see her always 
determined to speak the truth, they gradually realize that she is not 
dangerous. 


This, however, is not at all the view of such an Evolutionist 
as Mr. Dennis Hird.* Confession of ignorance is the last thing 
which he thinks of as a merit. For him, science is nothing if not 
cocksure. Taking for his theme that very history of descent 
concerning which we know practically nothing, he is ready to 
tell unfortunate boys and girls all about it, in the name of 
science, with never a hint that she does not warrant every 
particular as vastly truer than what used to be styled Gospel 
truth. As might be expected with a work which issues from 
the publishing office of the Rationalist Press Association, the 
great and paramount object of its teaching is the inspiring 
doctrine of man’s bestial origin—to this the author devotes all 
his strength, it is the one thing needful for youth to learn; 
nosse omnia haec salus est adolescentulis, The rest is all but 
leather or prunella. 

Mr. Hird starts with an assurance ever grateful to the ears 
of our generation, at least its uneducated and half-educated 
members, that an intelligent child of ten can now know things 
which his grandfather had no possibility of learning. Of course 
it is evident that the said child has an even greater advantage 
over Newton and Bacon, to say nothing of such benighted 
persons as Aristotle and Archimedes; though it is not very 
obvious what bearing this circumstance can have on their 


1 Types of Animal Life, p. 149. 
2 Le Transformisme, p. 340. 
* Warden of Ruskin College, Oxford. 
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relative mental capacity for tackling such problems as are here 
in store. 
On one point, however, our author is positive : 






Perhaps it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance of 
giving the children in our schools some systematic course on Evolution: 
and when knowledge is held to be better than ignorance, such teaching 
will be given. . .. When we understand it, a new joy is added to life, and 
many of our greatest difficulties are cleared up. 


The method in which his work is done is naive in its 
simplicity. What, it is asked, is Evolution? A few common 
» examples will show. The bicycle, for instance, began with the 
Hobby-horse-Velocipede about 1819, “the year in which John 
Ruskin was born.” About fifty years later was invented the 
“bone-shaker,” which presently developed into the Humber 
spider, the safety, and the freewheel ; finally came the motor- 
cycle and motor-car ; here we have Evolution. In like manner 
the primitive bow and arrow was the ancestor of both the rifle, 
and the piano-forte; for the proved utility of missile weapons led 
to the invention of fire-arms; and the twang of the bow-string to 
that of musical instruments. In just the same manner has 
Evolution proceeded in nature ; it being thought quite unneces- 
sary to call attention to the fact that in the above instances we 
know both that such developments have actually taken place, 
and the force to which they are due—namely human intelli- 
gence. As evidence of Evolution under natural laws, the 
Horse is, of course, trotted out,—the stock example which 
“popular” Evolutionists are never weary of quoting. We 
are presented, as usual, with pictures of the limbs and teeth 
of various creatures claimed as being in the equine line of 
ancestry, which, once again, are so drawn as to assist imagina- 
tion by making it appear that they were all of the same size as 
their supposed descendant, whereas the largest was no bigger 
than a pony, and the great majority were the size of foxes or 
even rabbits. It is needless to add that there is no mention 
of the doubts recently cast by such authorities as Professors 
Osborn,! Sedgwick,? and Ridgeway,’ on this famous pedigree— 
the classical instance of Evolutionary evidence. 
The “ Picture Book” of Evolution is rightly named, for the 
illustrations in which it abounds, a “job lot” borrowed from various 














































1 See Mature, September 8, 1904, p. 474. 
2 Students’ Text-Book of Zoology, p. 599. 
3 The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse. 
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sources, to which Mr. Hird duly makes his acknowledgments— 
will certainly make more impression on the mind of youth 
than the rather jejune letterpress which accompanies them. 
The work is divided into two volumes, or parts, the one pre- 
paratory for the other, which is devoted exclusively to the grand 
and consoling truth of which we have heard. In the first part, 
after the “Simple examples,” already spoken of, we have, in 
successive chapters, sketches of the following subjects : 
Astronomy ; Geology ; Zoology (to Mammals); Monkeys to 
Man ; an Outline of the Laws of Evolution. 

On these topics there is no need to dwell. Their treatment 
is interesting only as illustrating the tone and method of 
the author in his self-appointed task. Thus!’ there are illus- 
trated the wings of a bat and a bird, and as they are shown, 
without explanation, they look so remarkably alike that 
ill-informed persons—as school-children may be presumed to be 
—must at once conclude that here we have a glorious instance 
of Evolution. Not a word is said to point out that, beyond 
question, this is just what they are not, being constructed on 
principles so incompatible, that the Evolution of each must 
have been entirely distinct from that of the other. In the case 
of the bat, the bones of “hand” and “ fingers” are wonderfully 
elongated to form the wing; in the bird, the same parts are 
reduced to a minimum in dimensions and number, so that “the 
very opposite condition obtains.” * 

Again, we are told,*® apropos of a picture of “ A Cow and a 
Lizard,” that “nobody says that the cow did come from the 
lizard "—“ what Evolution teaches is that all mammals came 
from a group of reptiles, not that one mammal came through 
one particular reptile.” What children are likely to make of so 
lucid an explanation, may be doubtful, but this at least is clear : 
they are taught to depend for facts upon the Evolution theory, 
instead of testing that theory by facts. This becomes still more 
apparent when we read elsewhere ‘ that while reptiles “ probably 
through some branch of the theromorpha have given rise to the 
mammals, some other branch, at present unknown, has blossomed 
out into the birds.” 

But it is the Second Part that most deserves attention, for 
here—as has been said—the great question is dealt with for the 
sake of which the whole work has manifestly been undertaken. 

1 P, 136. 

2 Mivart, op. cit. p. 154. 3 P. 143. * P. 131. Italics mine. 
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Mr. Hird professes to exhibit the whole pedigree of Man, from 
the lowest and most inchoate form of life, up to his present 
condition. Such a task evidently includes all the difficulties of 
which we have heard, all the breaches of continuity whereof 
M. Perrier speaks, and concerning which Professor S. H. Vines 


tells us:! 


Though here and there fragments of the mosaic seem to have been 
successfully pieced together, the main outlines, even, of the great 
picture are as yet but dimly discernible. 


But the gospel with which Mr. Hird is charged knows 
nothing of such limitations, and he is able to put before the 
young idea a genealogical tree exhibiting the whole pedigree of 
Man just as confidently as our histories show the descent of our 
present Sovereign from King Henry VII., through Mary of 
Scotland, the Electress Sophia, and Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Hird tells us? that his genealogical tree is “slightly 
adapted from Professor Haeckel’s”—that wonderful pedigree 
concerning which Du Bois-Reymond said that it was worth no 
more than Homer’s genealogies of Trojan heroes, and Karl 
Vogt that no man ever saw a trace of it or ever will, while 
de Quatrefages pointed out that in no single instance had any of 
the creatures figuring therein been actually discovered either in a 
living or a fossil state. Mr. Hird’s amended version runs thus, 
from below upwards. 


1. MONERS. 2. AMOEBAE. 3. MORAEADS. 4. BLASTAEADS. 
5. GASTRAEADS. 6. PLATODES. 7. VERMALIA (Worms). 8. 
RHYNCOCOELA. 9. PROCHORDONIA. 10. COPELATA. II. 
ACRANIA. 12. SELACHIIL 13. GANOIDS. 14. DIPNEUSTS. 
15. AMPHIBIANS. 16. REPTILES. 17. THEROMORPHA. 18. 
PROMAMMALIA. 19. MARSUPIALS. 20. INSECTIVORS. 21. 
LEMURS. 22. APES. 23. ANTHROPOIDS. 24. MAN. 


Here undoubtedly is an imposing genealogy, well calculated 
to impress those with whom “ Ommne ignotum pro magnifico est,” 
and for whom such detailed information will appear as convinc- 
ing as for those competent to judge it is preposterous. 

The slight adaptations of Haeckel’s work introduced by 
Mr. Hird may perhaps seem to secure his own against the 
unpleasant observations made by Vogt and de Quatrefages— 


1 Presidential Address, Linnean Society, May 24, 1902. 
7 IL. p. 163. 
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but if they do so it is only by adopting the system of groups, 
whereof we have heard, and giving apparent information in 
terms to which no meaning can be attached sufficiently definite 
to be seriously examined. The “Anthropoids,” for example, 
who form the last link before Men, are not any of which we 
know ; neither Gorillas, Orangs, Chimpanzees, nor Gibbons,—all 
of which figure on lateral branches, apart from the main line. 
These Anthropoids are creatures of whom no trace has been 
discovered, and whose existence is known only because 
“Evolution teaches” it. In various other cases the informa- 
tion proves on inspection to be even more vague. “ Acrania,” 
for instance, are “ creatures without heads,” their title being one 
of Professor Haeckel’s many inventions. Of course, the 
headless creatures are legion—but unless we know something 
more positive about them, such information does not greatly 
assist us to discover our ancestors. “ Promammalia,” according 
to the dictionary, are “the unknown hypothetical ancestors of 
mammals,” which clearly does not take us very far. In some 
instances we are even told what grounds our instructor has to 
go upon. Of the worms (“ Vermalia,” Group 7), we are told :! 

The next great step is one of much difficulty. . . . Z the gastro- 
tricha can be regarded “as direct transitional forms from the 
turbellaria to the rotifers,” ¢hey help us over a great difficulty. 


And again in regard of the Insectivors,” we are told :* 

In this pedigree 7 have accepted the view that man and the higher 
living groups came through the insect-eating group. 

This is a rather slender foundation on which to build our 
faith. Once again :* 


Haeckel assumes “‘that the oldest and simplest turbellaria arose 
from platodaria, and these directly from bilateral gastraeads.”’ 


When more definite statements are made they can hardly be 
said to be much more scientific. This is the account of how 
back-bones made their appearance :° 

After millions of years a strange new thing happened: a small 
string-like cord appeared in portions of these worm-like creatures. This 
cord was very small, and shorter than the body of the animal, and not 


' Il. p. 144. The italics in these citations are mine. 

2 On the Tree these are Group 20, in the text they are numbered 18, ** Rhynco- 
coela”’ and ‘‘ Selachii” not being mentioned there. 

3 P. 161. * P. 144. 5 P. 126. 
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permanent. Later an animal appeared in which this cord, now along 
the whole back of the animal, gave place to a structure afterwards to be 
known as the back-bone. Then we had a vertebrate animal called a 
fish. . . Zo find the real ancestors of the fish would be an achievement. 
When once the world had become decorated with the ornament of a 
vertebrate animal, it only required a few million years to accomplish all 
the rest. 


Arguments far more likely to carry conviction to the minds, 
at least of ignorant children, are the illustrations. We are shown, 
for instance, all possible pictures of Apes and Monkeys, for, as 
we are told,! the Catarrhines “ are the blood relatives of man, and 
therefore of enormous interest,” and nothing, it is said, will 
probably so clearly bring home the fact of our family relation- 
ship as the evidence presented by pictures, the more the better. 
Other illustrations emphasize the human side of monkeydom, 
and the brute side of humanity. A group of “Gorillas at 
Home”? suggests a happy family group gathered round the 
domestic hearth, while according to another plate, “Gorillas at 
Play,”* it seems that they have got so far as to provide and 
furnish a gymnasium with suitable apparatus. 

There are also* shown the embryos at various stages, of 
Salamander, Tortoise, Chicken, Hog, Calf, Rabbit, and Man. 
Attention is of course emphatically called to their resemblance 
to one another in their earlier stages, and it is assumed as a 
self-evident proposition that the various forms assumed by each 
embryo in the course of its development, recapitulate the history 
of its race during its evolution up to the present. Professor 
Huxley long ago ® expressed his opinion that great harm might 
be done to Biology by confiding too much in this assumption, 
but his warning has been consistently ignored by the self- 
constituted teachers who preach Evolution to the people, and no 
pupil of Mr. Hird’s will hear from him that there is the slightest 
doubt possible on the subject. But a thoroughly “ up-to-date ” 
authority would tell them a different story :® 


The recapitulation theory [he writes] is mostly wrong ; and what 
is right in it is mostly so covered up by the wrong part, that few 
biologists longer have any confidence in discovering the right. 


* P. 26s. > ?. 296. 3 Part I. p. 173. 

* Pp. 102, 103. 

° Manual of Comparative Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals, 

® Darwinism To-Day. By V. L. Kellogg. London and New York, 1907, 


p. 21. 
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Mr. Hird likewise gives many particulars concerning repro- 
duction and generation, from which it is impossible to suppose 
that children will learn anything which can possibly do them 
the slightest good, though undoubtedly it may do very much 
the reverse—certainly they cannot but be hopelessly puzzled 
over what to them is the mere jargon of scientific terminology, 
when they are told of the anabolic preponderance of femaleness, 
the katabolic preponderance of the sperm which constitutes 
maleness, of the ovum and its zona pellucida, of chromosomes, 
segmentation, gastrulation, and the rest of it. In spite of all this 
erudition, however, there is the handsome acknowledgment that, 
after all, the genealogy presented is not quite absolutely certain 
in every particular.’ 

Perhaps [we read] it is hardly necessary to say that no such tree can 
do more than set forth 7” a general way the great discoveries of science. 
It is not fair, therefore, to look for mathematical accuracy or scientific 
finality in this tree. 

It would surely appear that Mr. Hird need not have said 
“ Perhaps.” 

The book concludes with notices and portraits of those to 
whom the advance of science is chiefly due, amongst them 
Professor Haeckel and Mr. Grant Allen, and we are told that 
“when we have left our barbarism behind,” we shall mark our 
calendars by the birthdays of these pioneers of truth, instead 
of the anniversaries of events like Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

Finally, there is also a course of reading recommended, 
starting with the author's own works, which “should be 
followed by any of Mr. Edward Clodd’s writings.” 

This then is the sort of thing which some are evidently 
bent on establishing as a subject of instruction in our schools, 
and which appears quite unobjectionable to others who will not 
tolerate the introduction of anything to which parents may 
possibly object on behalf of their children, for ¢hat is only 
religion,—whereas ¢/zs is “ Science.” 


j. G. 


1 P. 165. The italics are the author’s. 
* At the end of Part I. 








A Reverie in Somerset. 


————_ 


I KNOW of few harder things than to sit down with the 
deliberate intention of writing when little or nothing presents 
itself to the brain to write about. The sitting down is easy 
enough, the contemplation of the virgin foolscap presents no 
insurmountable obstacle, the familiar objects of the writing- 
table are merely annoyingly familiar with a soupcon of futility. 
But to detach a train of thought from a nebulous cloud of 
ideas is like seeking for the loose end of a ball of string from 
the maze of circular twists somewhere deep down in the hollow 
interior. Perhaps the simile is not too far-fetched, for at times 
the brain seems to be veritably hollow, merely a passive receiver 
of outside impressions, which psychology assures us is the case. 
But then I am forgetting the will which orders those ceaseless 
visitors from without in the shape of impressions, and puts them 
in their proper place, consigning some to temporary oblivion, 
and others arranging in suitable pigeon-holes for future refer- 
ence. And it is the will that puts in motion trains of thought, 
selecting from the mass of ideas at its disposal, and deciding 
what shall be the order of the train of thought to be evolved. 
But lo and behold! just as the genesis of an idea is taking 
shape under the gentle encouragement and tutelage of the will 
an impression from without rushes in unannounced, scattering 
rudely the timid and well-nigh formless embryo of a thought, 
much as a dog, just unchained, rushes into its mistress’ 
drawing-room as she is arranging it for a select afternoon tea, 
boisterously introducing a live and vivid confusion into the 
well-ordered mzse en scéne that awaits the development of her 
guests. So in like manner the intruder has to be expelled 
forthwith, which is perhaps the wiser alternative, or has to be 
coaxed and cajoled into conformity with its newly-acquired or 
usurped environment, which proceeding may be lengthy and 
accompanied by resistance. Consequently there remains to 
recommence the contemplation of the unfilled foolscap and the 
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familiar objects of the writing-table, and to drag out again from 
the ill-defined retirement to which it was ignominiously banished 
the embryo thought, keeping one eye all the time on the 
intruder if he be still there, though passive, or on the recollection 
of his intrusion, if haply expelled. And this unfilled foolscap! 
Surely the human brain is a vacuum, a state abhorred of nature, 
to judge from the stream of impressions continuously being 
telegraphed to its receptive emptiness by the million of nervous 
telegraph wires all over the body under the generalship and 
supervision of the five senses. Yet a vacuum most intimately 
alive to all that happens without. It might seem at times, so 
alive is one to external things, that no walls enclosed this 
vacuum, but that the vacuum is part and parcel of fresh things 
and sights that become, or happen every new moment, so that 
the slang phrase at present current for talking nonsense,— 
“talking through one’s hat,” might have some foundation in 
reality. 

However this may be I was certainly very much alive to 
external things one afternoon a short while ago, on one of those 
still, cloudless, wide-eyed (if such a phrase in any way expresses 
what I mean), days of a glorious English September at its best. 
I was cycling leisurely through some of the most beautiful 
scenery of kindly and genial Somerset, where the slow ascent 
of gentle hills by roads banked on either side with walls of 
verdure climbing up to the straggling hedges, suddenly rewarded 
the expostulating limbs with a halt, eagerly seconded by the 
eyes which gazed down on wide expanses of inimitable colour. 
In the foreground, sloping away from one’s feet, the golden 
stubble of the newly-shorn fields, the rich red-brown of newly- 
turned earth, the emerald of the lush meadows where restful 
cattle made specks and splashes of richer shades under slumbrous 
trees. Inthe middle distance a seeming level plain, green as 
green could be, inclining to blue towards the further edges which 
slowly rose again into the purple spaces of the hills. And 
how still and peaceful! What a conspiracy of silence on the 
part of many-tongued nature seemed to draw out all the senses 
to listen if on such a fair afternoon the earth might whisper 
her secrets! In soft keeping with the rich scheme of colour laid 
out at one’s feet, the grey and brown of old farm houses peeped 
out here and there from the ripe greens, recalling in their 
massive build, their mullioned windows, their long, high-pitched 
stone barns with the slender Gothic slits for light and air, the 
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days when peaceful monks tilled these same lands, issuing forth 
from these very buildings in the early morn after the rich vigil 
in the carved oak stalls of the choir, singing the holy night 
Offices of the Church in praise of God and of His gifts to 
men. And there seemed to come back to me, as I gazed in 
the sweet sunlight of that quiet pastoral scene, the joyous chant 
of the glorious Laudate psalms which in the growing light, 
cool and sweet and pure, pouring through rich stained windows 
and making long shadows of the tall Gothic arches on the holy 
pavements, close the noble office of Lauds in a concentrated 
outburst of praise. 

Then again after an interval I seemed to see as in a picture 
the return of the black-robed community in slow procession to 
the cool choir for the office of Prime, the silent bowing of the 
knee, in humble adoration, to Christ reposing in the jewelled 
pyx hanging above the high altar, the courteous turning of 
monk to monk with reverent inclination of the head as each 
separated to right and left to seek his stall in choir; then the 
bent figures silent and motionless, bowed low, each reciting to 
himself the Pater, the Ave, the Credo, then the sharp rap of the 
abbot and the quick rising up of all from their lowly posture 
to their full height as with a slow turn to the altar and the sign 
of the most holy Cross the silence is broken by the “ Deus zn 
adjutorium meum intende,’ from the hebdomadarius ;' and 
the full resonance of the united voices answers back, “ Domzne 
ad adjuvandum me festina.” | seemed to hear again the opening 
words of the exquisite hymn of Prime: 

Jam lucis orto sidere 
Deum precemur supplices 
Ut in diurnis actibus 

Nos servet a nocentibus. 


I seemed to see at the conclusion of the Office the slow 
procession from the choir to the chapter-room, where after the 
implements of the day’s labour in the fields had been blessed, 
the Lector read out the names, to be commemorated on that 
day, of those servants of God who had shed their blood for 
Christ and the holy Faith, remembered with humble thank- 
fulness, and prayer for a like courage and staunchness, and then 
the quiet and orderly departure of each and all to their allotted 
tasks in the recollected service of God. 


The priest, whose turn it is to recite the prayers in choir, for the week. 
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And, absorbed in my day-dream, I thought of the storm of 
passion which, as a whirlwind, swept over wholesome and 
whole-hearted England in the sixteenth century, of the blatant 
wickedness that, springing from high places, poured over the 
land the hosts of hell at the bidding of pride, and lust, and 
cupidity, dressing up with devilish ingenuity all that is lowest 
and vilest in man in the borrowed garb of righteousness and 
zeal for reform. I saw the heavy wains issuing from the gates 
of the plundered monasteries of Somerset, loaded with rich 
vestments hallowed by many a Mass offered in the sweet, pure 
dawn to God’s Majesty, fresh from the close proximity of 
Christ’s most holy Body ; piled up with golden chalices, the glad 
offerings of pious benefactors ; straining beneath the weight of 
costly reliquaries, wherein reposed the relics of God’s chosen 
servants pressed by the devoted lips of generations of reverent 
believers ; covered over with rich altar-cloths, curtains of cloth 
of gold and royal purple, the witness of man that God must 
needs have of the best he can offer, and that how little before 
His great Majesty! 

How complete the machinery of oppression in that dark 
century, with what diabolical cunning was the moment chosen 
by the powers of darkness for the overthrow of the light of 
faith in England! An all-powerful King, imperious, cruel, well 
instructed in the Faith, able to use the consecrated language of 
her Doctors in artful simulation of a pure intention ; a subser- 
vient nobility eager to second with overt act the decorously 
veiled aims of their master to plunder and destroy, under cover 
of zeal for God’s honour. What a bait wherewith to ensnare 
the baser instincts of man—plunder and self-enrichment with 
the approval and sanction of a King who knew how to reward 
through his servants all who contributed to the carrying out 
of his aims by the subtle method known as sufpressio vert, 
where they feared the bolder suggestio falsz. Ah! it is a sorry 
tale, and not in keeping with the still harmony of nature that 
poured through me as I stood and pondered over the ruins of 
the past in the soft afternoon sunlight. 

My mind went back to the glorious memories of Glastonbury, 
a spot consecrated to the service of God since the days of the 
Roman occupation, the Isle of Avalon, rich in pious legend, 
instinct with the poetry of simple faith, where tradition still 
lingers of the White Thorn planted by Joseph of Arimathea, 
and Chalice Hill still bears witness by its name to the beautiful 
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story of the Holy Grail. Beneath this hill for many centuries 
the pious tradition prevailed that the chalice from which our 
Lord drank at the Last Supper lay buried, and the spot was 
held sacred, and even now in these latter days it has been 
actively revived by the discovery a few months ago under 
strange circumstances of a chalice of ancient design in the bed 
of the stream that flows out from the base of the hill. The 
early history of this wonderful chalice is not known, but it has 
been established how it came to be placed there, or replaced, 
some twenty or thirty years ago. It was a fondly-cherished 
tradition that the Holy Grail contained drops of the Precious 
Blood caught from the Body of our Lord as He hung on 
Calvary, and the stream that flows out from the hill, of clear, 
pure water, runs over a bed of stones and earth of a blood-red 
colour, which caused the stream once to be known as the 
Blood-Spring. Following the train of thought, there came 
before me the legends of King Arthur, the pure, the chivalrous 
defender of Christianity against the wild pagans ; often had he 
stayed with the twelve monks in their rude dwelling at Avalon, 
and learned from their lips the lore of the saints ; the Round 
Table at Camelot (now Cadbury Camp), King Alfred in his 
island retreat at Athelney, not a dozen miles away, and the 
fighting fury of those wild times. 

But at this point my thoughts were recalled to the present 
by hearing a step behind me, and turning, I saw another cyclist 
coming up behind me wheeling his bicycle; after the usual 
friendly salutation of the road in passing, he turned and asked if 
he was on the right road to Muchelney ; I directed him, and 
mounting his bicycle he was soon a mere speck disappearing 
from sight down the long white road before me. He was 
bound for Muchelney, where for many centuries a great abbey 
exercised spiritual and temporal jurisdiction over a wide extent 
of country, till on a certain day in the year 1534, to be exact, 
on July 2nd, the Abbot, Thomas Yve, the Prior, Richard 
Goscob, John Montacute, and eight others subscribed to the 
spiritual supremacy of the King, and delivered up their beautiful 
abbey, with its eighteen manors, its eleven rectories, its 10,000 
messuages, its 30,000 acres of land, its 5,000 acres of furze and 
heath, into his grasping hands.‘ Far other the gallant and 
staunch Abbot Whiting, last Abbot of Glastonbury, who rather 

1 Muchelney Abbey and Church. A brief history by H. Markant Page, D.P.H.., 
M.D., p. 8. 
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than deny his faith, at the venerable age of eighty, suffered 
a cruel martyrdom on Tor Hill with two of his monks, whose 
constancy is commemorated in a stained-glass window of rare 
beauty in the Benedictine Cathedral Priory of St. Michael’s, 
Hereford. 

But it was time for me to resume my journey home, and as 
I slowly and thoughtfully rode back through the cool lanes in 
the gathering dusk I recalled with thankfulness that the great 
work of the old Religious Orders is still being carried on in 
Somerset, testifying to the enduring spirit of self-sacrifice in 
God’s service which is the glory of the holy Catholic religion 
If Glastonbury, Muchelney, Athelney, Cleeve, Montacute, and 
other famous Abbeys and Priories are now but the scholarly 
quest of the antiquarian, we have Downside, Martin, Wood- 
chester, Clevedon, and Wincanton, where Benedictines, 
Cistercians, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites still carry 
on the traditions of their Orders, preserving in a material and 
complacent age the undying forces of self-sacrifice and humility 

“ ARGO.” 












Dreamy Frerrot. 


a 


FoR more than a century the stone satyr had stood piping 
above the fountain in the midst of a little garden walled about 
with sombre yew. He had worn his wanton smile before the 
Revolution, he wore it when his owner, M. de Chablais, fell by 
the guillotine, and he wore it now in the days when peace and 
plenty reigned at the chateau. 

He was a wonderful work of art, this little stone satyr. 
One felt on coming suddenly into the hedged garden that he 
had been surprised into stillness. For his hoofs were arrested 
in the very act of dancing, and his music seemed still echoing 
in the air. When the fountain played his evil face gleamed 
through the spray, twinkling with gaiety. It was not strange 
that Cardinal de Chablais, whenever he visited the chateau, 
refused to go to the satyr’s garden. 

“ He is an evil fellow,” he often said to his nephew, “and he 
laughs because he knows that he and his piping and dancing 
still sway men’s passions. The pagan age is not dead. Indeed, 
I think that modern France delights in its revival.” 

M. de Chablais laughed at his uncle’s ideas. He loved the 
satyr that his ancestor had bought at a great price in the days 
when gods and goddesses came back to France. He himself 
often visited the statue and stood admiring it, stroking the 
peaked ears and gazing into the mysterious stone eyes. There 
were other gods and goddesses in the garden. They stood on 
pedestals along the grass terraces, looking with unblinking eyes 
toward the distant sea. But it was the satyr who gave the 
garden its name, and the satyr who frightened the old Cardinal, 
and made him bless himself and murmur a prayer. 

One day a little boy came to the garden, and of him this 
story is told. It was a late afternoon in summer, when the 
ground seemed to be shimmering with heat, and the cloudless 
sky to beat down the light upon the sea and land towards which 
the gods and goddesses stood gazing. 
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The boy was dressed as a pierrot in a white suit with black 
buttons, and he wore a pointed cap with a black pom-pom. 
In appearance he was a child of about nine years old. He was 
pretty, but his beauty was of a rustic type common in the 
neighbourhood of the chateau. 

Finding himself suddenly in this garden before the silent 
marble company ranged along the terraces he started and 
withdrew. But after a few moments he returned, and crossed 
the grass towards the Apollo, who stood on the highest terrace. 
Pierrot gazed at him silently. 

“He is not a saint,’ he said aloud after some reflection. 
Then he passed on to Diana, and looked at her in the same 
grave fashion. Before every statue in the garden he spent some 
minutes. It was evident that the only one which attracted him 
was a nymph, who, like the satyr, seemed in the very act of 
dancing. 

“You are pretty,” he said solemnly. “Ah! very pretty. Not 
like our Lady in the church, not at all like her, you understand.” 

He broke off abruptly and went to the fountain. When he 
met the stone satyr’s eyes he started and crossed himself. “It’s 
the devil,” he said. But he stood still, gazing at the strange 
face that leered at him above the pastoral pipe. The very 
evil of the face fascinated the little peasant boy, to whom as yet 
sin was something venial that could be easily confessed to 
M. le Curé at the church in the village. But the satyr was 
evidently a creature without soul, or knowledge of sin, a 
skipping, joyous monster who knew neither tears nor repentance. 
The little Pierrot looked into the stone eyes and trembled. 
The shadow of an unknown horror fell upon him, and for a 
moment it blotted out the late sunshine and struck cold to his 
very soul. What evil knowledge made this creature leer? 
What wanton mirth had set him to dance till eternity ? 

Unable to answer these questions he threw himself down 
near the fountain and dabbled his hands in the water. Like all 
children he found water irresistible, and he forgot the satyr and 
all else in the joy that was upon him. 

His companions were up at the great house being amused 
by Louise, the housekeeper. M.de Chablais had given orders 
that until the hour of their performance before his guests the 
children might do as they pleased. And he had provided 
moreover that they should have plenty to eat and drink, though 
Paul Paquin, who had trained them, declared that they would 
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never sing and dance creditably if they gave too much attention 
to the housekeeper’s good things. 

M.de Chablais did not concern himself about this. He 
regarded the performance of the little troupe of village Pierrots 
as something that must be gracefully endured to give pleasure 
to the poor people in general and to Paul Paquin in particular. 
It was a mere interlude before the real pleasure of the evening, 
a masked ball, from which his guests expected great enjoyment. 
Pierrot’s mother had had doubts about the propriety of allowing 
her son to perform at all. Whispers went abroad about the 
doings of M.de Chablais and his guests. And the pious peasant 
woman feared that her boy’s innocence might in some way be 
contaminated even by a visit to the great house. It seemed to 
her that the child was one peculiarly dear to Heaven, and she 
prayed and longed to see him a priest. Or sometimes she 
hoped that he might have just such a vision as that of 
Bernadette Soubirous at Lourdes. But she did not confide 
her hopes to her husband, who though pious was a man of 
practical ideals. He looked to the day when his son should 
be a successful carpenter. And this, he often said, could only 
be accomplished when the child got over his absent-minded, 
dreamy way of going through the world. As for him, he 
warmly approved of Paul Paquin’s scheme of training some of 
the children and taking them to the chateau. It would be a 
great compliment to M. de Chablais and his fine Parisian friends. 
And if he noticed Jean’s pretty son and liked to take him into 
his service at some future time, that might be even better than 
the carpentry. 

So the little Pierrot had been sent with the other children, 
and charmed by the great gardens, had wandered away, by 
himself and come at last to the satyr’s garden. 

Lying on the warm grass he presently fell asleep, and slept 
for nearly an hour. And being asleep he dreamt. 

In his dream he ran through the gardens and reached at 
last that one in which his body really lay asleep. The moon 
was shining, throwing into clear relief the marble figures on the 
terraces. And there fell upon his ears strange music which 
stirred his heart and made his pulses throb. He looked round 
him to see who was making this unearthly melody. He could 
see no one until he reached the fountain, and then looking up 
he noticed the satyr’s fingers moving on the pipes, and met his 
evil, smiling eyes. 
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In his dream the child tried to run away, to cross himself, 
even to shut his eyes. But the spell of the music was upon 
him, and he could do nothing. Then one by one he saw the 
gods and goddesses descend from their pedestals and dance in 
the moonlight. And among them all none was more beautiful 
than the marble nymph. A wild gaiety, such as flows from 
exuberant vitality, seemed to animate her as she danced. 
Immortal youth was in her eyes as she turned them towards 
the child. And he loved and understood her, because he too 
was young and full of abundant life. 

But he saw that the satyr was watching her with evil, 
smiling eyes, and he longed to warn her of the danger that he 
felt was threatening, but he could not. Then the satyr jumped 
down and began dancing with twinkling hoofs across the grass, 
but still he played upon the pipe. And it seemed to Pierrot 
that the marble nymph was like a bird, which careless of a 
lurking cat, perks and flutters on the grass. For the nymph 
still danced, though the danger was so near. But at last, when 
he was but a few feet from her, she turned and saw him. 
Then, seemingly more fearful, she ran from him across the grass 
and in and out among the statues, which had resumed their 
pedestals. 

Pierrot stood fascinated by that wild and breathless pursuit. 
Now all semblance of gaiety was forgotten. The music and 
dance had died, and only a fierce struggle remained. The child 
knew that this was evil, though he could give it no name. It 
had worn a mask of pleasure, but now that the mask had fallen 
the terror and cruelty were laid bare. He knew that it was 
against this that the saints had prayed and fasted and scourged 
themselves. And he too tried with all his might to break the 
dream spell and to pray. For he felt certain that the careless, 
joyful nymph would fall a victim to the creature that pursued 
her. 

Now whilst he lay dreaming on the grass a lady came into 
the garden. She came there to rest. For she had been 
rushing through the country in the great Mercedes car with 
M. de Chablais and two of his friends. And like a child 
exhausted with happiness she longed for quiet, for a breathing 
space between the hours of wild pleasure-seeking. 

She found the garden to her mind. It seemed to lie 
dreaming of the forgotten golden age, bathed in the warm 
light of late afternoon. And on the grass near the fountain 
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she saw the little boy lying asleep, and the innocence of his 
face stirred some tender remembrance in her heart. Madame 
de la Porte could easily remember her childhood, for she was 
just twenty. Until she was seventeen she had spent her life 
in the quiet haunts of a convent. And it was of this happy 
time that the boy’s face reminded her. 

When she was seventeen, she had married M. de la Porte, 
and then life had begun. Life meant to her wild and unceasing 
gaiety, except on the rare occasions when her quiet little 
husband came home from his archzxological investigations, for 
then the gaiety became tranquillized by his mild presence. 

Looking down at Pierrot, Madame de la Porte remembered 
her husband, who was travelling in Egypt. In the sudden 
gentleness of her mood she wished that he were with her. 
Then the child awoke, and raising himself, he gazed at her with 
wondering eyes. 

She laughed. 

“Are you a fairy,” she asked, “or some gay little spirit, or 
have you sprung from the fountain? Tell me.” 

“No, Mademoiselle, I come from the village with the others, 
and with Paul Paquin.” 

“Ah! that is disappointing. You call me Mademoiselle, 
but I am married; oh! yes, I have been married for many 
years.” 

Pierrot looked at her gravely, then he looked at the nymph. 
But the nymph was not really like the lady, but yet Madame 
de la Porte’s was the nymph’s face of his dream. He stood up, 
and looking into her eyes, he smiled, because she was so 
beautiful, and young, and happy. 

She took his hand in hers, and they strolled round the 
garden. 

“Do you like these messieurs and mesdames?” asked the 
lady, laughing at the child’s serious face. 

He looked at the gods and goddesses, and shook his head. 

“They are not saints, Madame?” 

“No, they are not saints. Saints wear more clothes, and 
they have haloes. But do you like them?” 

“No, Madame, except this one” (he pointed to the nymph), 
“she is like you, I think.” Madame de la Porte was pleased. 

“Is she? I do not see the likeness, my child. And this 
satyr, do you not like him? He is a gay fellow.” 

But the boy shuddered, and hid his face. Then he caught 
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the lady’s hand, and pulled her away. She was astonished by 
his terror. He was pale, and his eyes were dilated with a horror 
quite incomprehensible to his companion. 

“ Madame, Madame,” he cried, “do not go near him. He is 
the devil, that one. He could do you some mischief. I know 
he would. I have seen it in my dream—how he chased you 
and nearly caught you. And you were terrified, Madame, but 
no one could save you. I myself tried ; I would have prayed, 
but I could not. And I could not even remember how to make 
the blessed sign of the Cross. Oh! Madame, you were dancing, 
and so gay, and then he came near; I do not know what it 
means, but it is evil. He is a devil, that little goat-like man, 
and I fear him.” 

Madame de la Porte felt certain that the child was mad. 
But his evident terror for her safety startled her. She was 
superstitious and her conscience was not quite easy. Since 
those peaceful convent days she had wandered far down 
dangerous paths. And she was apprehensive of the evil that 
might lurk about her even in this peaceful place. 

She stooped to kiss the little boy. 

“Why should you fear, dear child,” she said gaily, “he is 
made of stone, he can do us no harm?” 

“At night, Madame, he might come to life,” said Pierrot, 
“it was so in my dream.” 

“He would be afraid of an innocent child like you,” she 
said gravely, “the devil dreads children, it is when one is twenty 
he ceases to be afraid. So you must pray for me, do you see, 
Pierrot? My name is Madame de la Porte. Say it after me 
so that you can remember it in your prayers.” 

The child repeated it, then he was silent for a while. Presently 
he said, “ Madame, the little goat-man would fear the crucifix.” 

“No doubt he would,” said Madame de la Porte. “ When 
Christ was born, Pan died and all his wild followers slunk away 
and left the land to the holy saints and hermits. But now we 
have brought back Pan and all his fellows and banished the 
saints to the churches. Pan could not die. You do not under- 
stand, my child. You will not even guess what I mean for a 
great many years. But I know that the old gods are still 
here to allure us away from the Cross. The saints will not listen 
to them. But I—I am no saint, so therefore pray for me the 
more.” 

Pierrot, who did not understand a word of this, was fumbling 
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at hisneck. After a while he produced a roughly carved wooden 
crucifix, which he handed to her solemnly. 

“If you would keep it, Madame,” he said, “the little goat- 
man might be afraid to touch you.” 

Madame de la Porte’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ But perhaps it is a treasure of yours?” 

Pierrot nodded. 

“It belonged to my brother ; he died, Madame.” 

“ Then, dear child, I cannot take it.” 

“Oh! but, Madame, keep it, keep it. I would rather that you 
had it.” 

“ Very well, then, I will keep it till I find another. Certainly 
I have a gold crucifix somewhere. When I find it, I will return 
you yours, for it is a treasure.” 

She took the little wooden cross which was attached to a 
string. She slipped the string round her neck and tucked the 
crucifix inside her dress. 

It was at this moment that the Vicomte de Beauville came 
through the sunshine and across the slanting shadows and stood 
before them. 

Instinctively Pierrot clutched his companion’s hand and 
pulled her dress. 

“Oh! Madame, beware, it is he!” 

But she laughed. 

“ Nonsense, my little one, you have had a nightmare. M. le 
Vicomte is my friend.” 

The child would have lingered by her side, but Madame de 
la Porte, knowing that the Vicomte had little taste for children, 
and found scant interest in a conversation suited to their ears, 
sent the boy back to the chateau, where he joined his 
companions. 

The performance organized by Paul Paquin was received 
with polite enthusiasm by M. de Chablais. He had the gift 
of concealing his exnuz, and the thought of the coming ball 
sustained him. Jean’s pretty little son attracted his attention. 

“A pretty child,” said he to the Vicomte. 

“ A regular little peasant,” said the other. 

“Perhaps. But there is something spiritual in his face.” 

“Bah!” said the Vicomte, “there is no such thing as spirit, 
my friend. We all know that well enough. There is priest- 
craft, | admit. But spirit—no. Have you ever found spirit an 
active element in your life?” 
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M. de Chablais shook his head. 

“No, but my mother . 

“Your mother, exactly! Women still believe in priestcraft. 
That is their charm.” 

After the performance, when the little Pierrots were going 
home, Madame de la Porte called Jean’s son to her and kissed 
him. To please her the Vicomte spoke to the boy and would 
have patted him on the shoulder, but Pierrot shrank away from 
him in terror. 

“The child is probably half-witted,” said the Vicomte. For 
it seemed to him nothing short of madness to reject such august 
favour as he chose to show. 





The moon was shining upon the satyr’s garden and upon 
the silent marble figures ranged along the terraces. It threw 
a strange gleam upon the satyr’s face, which gained thereby 
a curious malignant gleefulness. The summer night was very 
warm and still, and across the lawns and terraces fell the sound 
of distant music in the sa/on where the dancers were keeping 
up their untiring merriment. 

Two masked figures came softly out from a side-door, and 
stealing along through the shadows, reached the shelter of a 
lower terrace where no eye could see them. 

One of them was Madame de la Porte. Her eyes were 
shining with wild gaiety as she peered through her mask. 
The very life in her veins seemed to be dancing to the music 
that sounded in her ears. She had forgotten everything in the 
pleasure of the night. She was young and beautiful, and it 
seemed to her that happiness was her right, and that if the 
Creator did not give it to her, then she might take it for herself. 

Love, passionate love could be hers if she chose to take it. 
Had not the Vicomte said so? And surely for her youth’s sake 
she could win forgiveness, even if she sinned for the sake of 
happiness. 

But she had some prescience of evil. Her lover inspired 
her with a strange fear that made his power over her all the 
greater. As some little timid woodland creature is fascinated 
by the beady eyes and glittering grace of a serpent, so the 
young girl was spell-bound by the charm that the Vicomte 
exercised. 

She had dreaded having to dance with him, dreaded the 
power that made her follow him into the moonlight. But she 
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could not resist. The pious practices and the religious con- 
fidence of her childhood had fallen into disuse. She only knew 
that the good nuns of her convent school would have disapproved 
of M. le Vicomte, and would have warned her against him. 

“ After all,” said he suddenly, as though in answer to her 
thought, “ we owe our allegiance to nature, to life. Why should 
we ignore the beauty and warmth of existence because some 
poor starved monks and priests have set up their own pale ideals 
in the place of the powers which really rule our destinies? 
Can beauty and love and merriment be wrong? No. [ tell 
you that nothing that is natural is ever wrong. It is the super- 
natural and the abnormal that are wrong. These poor monks 
and nuns and ascetics are the real sinners. Their sin is against 
nature. To nature they are heretics and traitors. For what do 
they barter all life’s gifts? For the hope of Heaven. And how 
do we know there is a Heaven? I tell you there is none but in 
this world. It is here and now in this moonlit, glorious night. 
This is heaven, and it is ours.” 

They had reached the satyr’s garden, where the moonlight 
lay upon the grass. The music from the house fell softly 
upon the air. All alone in the little garden where the marble 
figures stoed watching, they danced to that distant, almost 
ethereal music. And the satyr smiled and played upon his 
pipe, just as he had done through the long years in which his 
masters had known hope and fear and sorrow and joy. To him 
there was no death, nor hope of Heaven, nor dread of Hell. So 
he piped his unheard melody whilst the Vicomte and the lady 
danced before him. 

And in the village, in his safe and humble home, the little 
Pierrot slept, his hand under his cheek. But at the time when 
Madame de la Porte was dancing in the garden, he suddenly 
woke up, sobbing with terror, for he had dreamt of the evil satyr’s 
face, and that horror of an unknown great sin came upon him, 
and he sprang out of bed and knelt down, praying almost 
incoherently that the danger might be averted, and the pretty 
lady saved from the cruel thing that threatened her. 

Whilst he was still praying the dancers paused for breath 
beside the fountain where the satyr stood. There was that in 
the Vicomte’s face which was so like the carven face above him 
that Madame de la Porte trembled. Yet she felt powerless to 
avert the evil in whose power she stood, a not wholly unwilling 
victim. The Vicomte took her in his arms. He kissed her. 
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Then suddenly something fell beside her on the grass, and 
stooping to pick it up she saw by the radiant moonlight the 
rough wooden crucifix which the child had given her. It had 
dropped from her dress. 

Whilst the peasant boy prayed for the great lady, the evil 
spell was broken. For catching the crucifix to her breast she 
turned and ran. And though the Vicomte followed her, terror 
lent wings to her feet. And her flying satin slippers never 
paused till she was in her own room, kneeling by her bedside, 
weeping and praying, conscious at last of that dark thing with 
which she had been trifling. 

When Madame de la Porte fell asleep there were repentant 
tears on her lashes, and the rough crucifix was still clasped in 
her hand. She dreamt of the convent, and woke up the next 
morning smiling and light-hearted. For she had forgotten for 
the moment the terror of the past night. 

The great Mercedes car had taken the Vicomte back to 
Paris, so she did not meet him when she went down to d&euner. 
But in the afternoon she walked to the village in search of 
Pierrot. 

She met him at the little bridge, and called him to her. 

“See,” said she, “here is your crucifix and here is mine. 
Would you like to keep mine?” 

She held out her hand. On the palm lay the beautiful gold 
cross, and beside it the plain wooden one. 

Pierrot’s eyes glistened. 

“It is very beautiful,” he said ; “I like it, oh! I like it well, 
Madame, but the other belonged to my brother, and he is 
dead.” 

The child took the plain cross in his hand. “1 would rather 
keep this,” he said, and Madame de la Porte was wise enough 
now to let him choose thus, even though it involved no small 
sacrifice. 

She kissed him. 

“ Do not forget me,” she said. 

“No, Madame.” 

At the corner of the road she turned to wave to him. The 
child was still standing on the bridge, still watching her with 
grave and faithful eyes. His look was a benediction. 


But the stone satyr still smiled and played in the little 
garden, and it seemed that he would pipe many centuries to 
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their grave, and still remain to tell the new years of those 
malignant powers that are alive in the world, the powers that he 
himself typified. 

Yet that very autumn destruction came upon him, and he fell 
a victim to other powers of nature. It was on St. Michael's day 
that the west wind came roaring round the chateau, with such a 
sound of beating wings and soughing branches that M. de 
Chablais trembled in his bed and fell to saying his prayers. 
The wind had come from the Atlantic, and it was very strong. 
It tore at the tall poplar tree that stood near the satyr’s garden, 
and the poplar bowed before it and fell, falling into the garden 
and dashing the figure from its pedestal above the fountain. 

In the morning M. de Chablais came to the garden with one 
of his servants. He gave a cry of dismay when he saw the 
statue lying on the ground with broken nose and broken pipe, 
still smiling even in his destruction 

“Alas!” he cried. “No one can restore him ; his beauty, 
which seemed to us immortal, has perished. Nature has no 
mercy.” 

But the servant felt no regrets. When M. de Chablais had 
left the garden the man went to the stone figure and kicked it. 

“Ha! ha! M.le Diable,” said he, “the wind of Heaven has 
been too much for you. I hope it may be my lot to bury you 
and all your fellows. For myself I believe that St. Michael 
himself came to the garden and threw you down, you knave.” 

Then he kicked the figure again and went his way. 

W. M. LETTS. 














Flotsam and Jetsam. 


> 


Catholic Ritual in Fiction. 


No one, we fancy, who may have looked at the number of 
THE MONTH for October last, will accuse the present writer of 
harbouring any prejudice against the writings of Mr. William De 
Morgan. Neither have we any wish to insinuate that the 
qualities which delighted us so much in his two first novels are 
lacking in the third. We do not care for Somehow Good as 
much as its predecessors, but that has nothing to do with the 
quite subsidiary detail which alone concerns us here. What we 
want to ask is why such an accomplished and well-informed 
writer as Mr. De Morgan should think it worth while to write 
about Catholic ceremonial when he is obviously so much a 
stranger to its most familiar practices. Local colouring, no 
doubt, is an excellent thing, so excellent that it may sometimes 
be worth while to fabricate it where genuine information is lack- 
ing. If you do not know Hindustanee, for instance, a few 
words of gibberish introduced to enliven an Anglo-Indian 
conversation will do just as well with ninety-nine readers out of a 
hundred. Still, the hundredth reader, who does know Hindu- 
stanee, is apt to feel that, for the moment at least, much of the 
verisimilitude has gone out of the story. However, to dispense 
with further preamble, here is the corpus delictz. Mr. De Morgan's 
hero, Gerry, has lost his memory owing to the effects of an 
electric shock, but he is continually haunted by reminiscences of 
his previous life, which he cannot trace back or locate. The 
following incident is meant to prove to the reader that Gerry 
had at one time in his past and unknown career, been intimately 
familiar with the ritual of the Catholic Church. Gerry and his 
newly-married wife are hearing Mass in a French cathedral. 


It was easy to forget in the hush and gloom of the great church, 
filled with the strange intonation from Heaven-knows-where—some 
side-chapel unseen—of a Psalm it would have puzzled David to be told 
was his, and a scented vapour Solomon would have known at once, 
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for neither myrrh nor frankincense have changed one whit since his 
day. It was easy enough so long as both sat listening to Gloria in 
excelsis Deo et in terra pax carried nem. con. by all sorts and conditions 
of creeds. But when the little bobs and tokens of skirt-adjustments 
of the fat priest and his handsome abettor (a young fellow some girl 
might have been the wife of, with advantage to both) came to a pause, 
and the congregation were to be taken into confidence, how came Gerry 
to know beforehand what the fat one was going to say, with that stupen- 
dous voice of his? 

* Hoc est corpus meum, et hic est calix sanguinis met. We all kneel, 
I think.” ‘Thus Gerry under his breath. And his companion heard, 
almost with a shudder, the self-same words from the priest, as the 


kneeling congregation subsided. 


Mr. De Morgan’s Catholic readers will certainly be thrilled 
to learn that after this unmistakable revelation of Gerry’s 
profound acquaintance with Catholic practices, his wife 
remarked, “Perhaps you’re a Catholic all the while, without 
knowing it?” But the writer goes on: 


And then the plot thickened at the altar, and the odour of myrrh 
and frankincense, and little bells rang to a climax, and the handsome 
young priest, let us hope, felt he had got value for the loss of that 
hypothetical girl. 


Mr. De Morgan is generally so irreproachable in the tone of 
his allusions to themes which any earnest body of men profess 
to hold sacred, that we cannot help thinking that this is not quite 
worthy of him. Neither has he of course the faintest suspicion 
that he could not have more effectively demonstrated Gerry’s or 
his own lack of Catholicism than by the foregoing description. 
He might just as well have represented the Mass as being 
celebrated in English. The curious thing is that so many writers, 
who would take endless trouble to secure accuracy and verisimili- 
tude if they were writing about the religion of ancient Greece, are 
content in the matter of Catholic ritual to perpetrate absurdities 
which could at once be corrected by any poor Catholic child 
they met in the street. Mr. De Morgan’s blunder is an 
extreme case, but we remember meeting others not less 
marvellous. For example, in a certain weird and popular 
story about vampires, we are introduced to a Catholic layman, 
a professor, if we remember rightly, of Amsterdam, who claims 
to be a specialist in this particular branch of demonology. By 
way of preventing the vampires from leaving the tomb assigned 
to them, he plasters up all the crevices with a cement made of 
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certain consecrated Hosts, which he happens to be carrying about 
him in a pyx. Some one in the story seems to suspect that 
this was not quite a usual proceeding. Whereupon the 
professor replies,with an evident conviction that his explanation 
would be entirely satisfactory, “Ah, my friend, do not be 


surprised ; you see, I have an Indulgence.” 
, 


Mr. [icKenna’s “ Pitiless Injustice.” 


We may thank Mr. McKenna for one passage in the speech 
in which he asked leave to bring in his new Education Bill. 

It is impossible [he said] to ignore that large sections of our 
community desire a type of instruction in which more definite 
denominational teaching is given than in our existing Council schools. 
I recognize clearly that great sacrifices have been made in the past by 
devoted men and women in founding and maintaining these voluntary 
schools, and I am aware that if the State were to refuse to recognize 
these schools in any form or shape it would be regarded by very many 
people as an act of pitiless injustice. 

An act of pitiless injustice! Yes, indeed, that is an appro- 
priate name for the measure which the Cliffordite party are 
endeavouring to inflict on our unfortunate children. We have 
made great sacrifices, sacrifices the greatness of which is but very 
imperfectly realized save by those who have had to make them, 
and we are not more apt than our neighbours to make such 
sacrifices for ends of minor importance. It is because, in our 
deep anxiety for the faith and morals of children so dear to us, 
we have learnt to look beyond these paper symmetries to their 
inevitable consequences when translated into practice, and have 
realized that the only way to save our children from State 
proselytism is by securing for them Catholic schools under 
Catholic teachers. Yet now, when all these sacrifices have been 
made, and our schools are beginning to develop and extend with 
consoling results, and are even acknowledged by inspectors and 
others familiar with them to stand in the first rank for moral 
influence on the children, these Cliffordites coolly demand that 
both schools and endowments shall be violently taken from us, and 
given over to the support of the very system they were built to 
keep out ; and that our children, without exception, in spite of 
the tears and agonies of their parents, shall be delivered over 
during five days of each week to the tender mercies of teachers 
of the type of Dr. Clifford and Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
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But the strange thing is that Mr. McKenna, in the same 
breath in which he so justly characterizes the Cliffordite demands, 
in their bearing on ourselves, brings in a Bill so framed as to 
inflict just this very injustice which he calls pitiless. We do 
not wish to deny him the credit of good intentions, and must 
suppose that his fault has been in drawing up his scheme without 
acquainting himself sufficiently with the character and motives 
of our grievance—and, indeed, it has been manifest in all his 
speeches on the Education Question, how superficial and 
erroneous was his knowledge on these points. Perhaps it is 
some excuse for him that this spirit of superficiality appears to 
be a general characteristic of our modern statesmen, even when 
they lay hands on the cherished interests of others, for they 
seem never able to think out the inevitable consequences of 
their paper schemes. Still, the fact remains that the system 
embodied in the present Bill points directly to the destruction 
of the schools on behalf of which such great sacrifices have 
been made by devoted men and women. 

Our schools in single-school districts are to be extinguished 
at once, or rather to be taken away from us altogether, and 
converted into schools of just the sort we abhor for our children. 
This is defended on the plea that, the trust under which they 
are held having, by the legislation of this new Bill, been rendered 
impossible of execution according to the latter, the more 
important of its objects must prevail to the disregard of the 
less important—a plea which so far is good, but which is 
rendered iniquitous by the added pronouncement that the 
object of providing secular education counted far more with 
the founders of the trust than the object of providing (in our 
case) Catholic education. 

But, with all respect for Mr. McKenna, we must characterize 
this plea as an hypocrisy. If the case were referred to the 
law-courts for settlement, we can have small doubt of the 
decision a judge would give. The plea rests on the incautious 
wording of a number of the trust-deeds (happily not of so many 
of ours), and doubtless in a court of law an attorney of not 
too high repute would make the most of it. But the judge 
would be sure to tell him that, inasmuch as secular education 
was obtainable for the children concerned at no cost at all to 
any private donors or subscribers, it was obvious that the 
object which these trust-founders must have had most at heart 
was to provide what the children could not get save through 
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their sacrifices, namely, religious education in their own faith, 
given by teachers of their own faith. 

The majority of the Anglican schools, being in country 
villages, come under the knife of the single-school district 
clause, but, inasmuch as we are sometimes told that our 
Catholic schools of this category do not number as much as 
twenty altogether, it is well to remember that this is true 
only for the present moment. For the Bill includes in the 
class of single-school districts all districts throughout the 
country which on the Ist of January of the present year were 
single-school districts ; in other words, it prevents us from ever 
building a Catholic school in the new districts which will 
continue to multiply and expand in the future as in the past. 

To our schools already existent in town districts the present 
Bill offers a treatment which its author calls generous. “ The 
moment,” he says, when in the same speech he comes to the 
contracting-out clauses, “ voluntary schools are no longer public 
elementary—the moment they are no longer schools which any 
child need attend, then, I think, we may begin to consider 
that the position has changed, that there is room for generous 
treatment of them.” How he could have thought that he was 
treating them “generously” passes comprehension. If a band 
of robbers were to attack a traveller, rifle his pockets of their 
contents, tear the clothes from his back, and then bludgeon him 
from head to foot, they might as reasonably claim the merit 
of treating him generously, because they had not quite stripped 
him and killed him, but had left him a torn shirt to his skin 
and a precarious chance of eking out his life for a few short 
weeks. For consider what the Bill provides for schools of this 
sort. They are to receive the Treasury grant of 47s. a child, 
but nothing from the rates; and in return they are to keep 
their schools up to the same structural and educational standard 
as the schools around them, which, besides their Treasury 
grant, are able to draw on the rates to an unlimited extent— 
rates to which the Catholic parents are to be constrained to 
pay in equal proportion with those who profit by them. Even 
that is not all, for as time goes on, the educational authorities, 
whilst, notwithstanding their power of enforced purchase, chary 
-of spending money on their own schools for fear of offending 
the ratepayers, may be expected, in the future even more than 
in the past, to put the screw ruthlessly on the owners of 
Voluntary schools, to compel them to sink more and more 
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money on building, furnishing, and staffing; with the hardly- 
concealed intention of thus rendering the schools more valuable, 
in view of the approaching day, when, the owners being now 
bankrupt, they can have an excuse for seizing them for their 
own use. 

Such is Mr. McKenna’s “ generous treatment ” offered to our 
schools. Whether it can be altered into a form possible of 
acceptance by the Catholic body is a question now under con- 
sideration, as the Catholic papers show, and whether, supposing 
such a form can be devised, the Government can be induced to 
adopt it, is a further question for an answer to which we must 
wait till the debate on the Second Reading. Probably the Bill 
will be withdrawn, for it seems to be displeasing to all parties. 
But, as it stands in its present form, it is well that it should have 
a name by which to describe it, just as the Bill of 1906 was 
happily described as the Birelligion Bill. Nor could we well do 
better than try the name which Mr. McKenna’s own words have 
suggested, and call it “ Mr. McKenna’s Pitiless Injustice.” 


S FF. &. 


La Bandera Catolica. 


We have had frequent occasion to remark on the perennial 
vitality of falsehoods of a certain class. They are none the 
worse for being exposed and refuted, and if for a season they 
find it advisable to retire from public view, may be trusted to 
come up again brazen and unashamed. 

One notable sample is at present much in favour with the 
“Protestant Press Bureau,” and presumably with other bodies 
of the same stamp. This is an article glorifying persecution, 
supposed to have been published by a Catholic newspaper in 
Spain, in the year 1883, under the title “Un auto de Fé.” It 
is quoted as running thus: 


Thank God, at last we have turned towards the times when 
heretical doctrines were persecuted as they should be, and when those 
who propagated them were punished with exemplary punishment. 

Our Catholic heart overflows with faith and enthusiasm, and the 
immense joy which we experience as we begin to reap the fruit of 
our present campaign exceeds all imagination. What a day of 
pleasure will that be for us when we see Freemasons, Spiritualists, 
Freethinkers, and anti-clericals writhing in the flames of the Inqui- 
sition. 
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No one, it is obvious, would really utter such sentiments, 
who was, not merely a heartless fanatic, but an absolute lunatic. 
But did anyone so write, at least any Catholic, meaning what 
he said ? 

The paper to which the article was attributed was said to be 
named La Bandera Catolica (‘The Catholic Standard”), and to 
have been published at Barcelona. Enquiries, however, being 
made in that city six years afterwards, no trace could be found 
of any such journal, the existence of which was denied by 
testimony of the greatest weight, as far as negative evidence can 
go, including that of the Bishop of Cartagena.!. The nearest 
approach to positive information regarding it was the statement 
made by one correspondent that the enemies of Don Carlos had 
once proposed to publish such a paper, but this informant had 
never seen or heard of the project actually taking effect. As 
the Bishop already mentioned said, if such a journal ever saw 
the light, it must have been “of very small importance, probably 
in some provincial town,” and he added that there will always 
be fanatics, in every party, civil and religious, and that it is 
neither reasonable nor just to take the utterances of such 
persons as representing the doctrines current in the Catholic 
Church. 

It is said that some time ago a certain “ religious” newspaper 
claimed to possess a copy of this mysterious journal, but that 
those who desired to inspect it found every difficulty put in 
their way ; while the one person who is mentioned as having 
succeeded in getting a sight of it, got that only, and had no 
opportunity of a satisfactory examination. 

Meanwhile, it is not, we believe, even alleged that a second 
copy is known to exist anywhere, or ever to have existed. All 
of which does not inspire much confidence in what has been 


roundly styled “ Forged Evidence.” ° 
J. G. 


Bible-reading and the Church. 


In our February number,—under the title “ Misquotation as 
a Fine Art,”—some observations were made concerning a 
confession attributed to Cardinal Wiseman, that the reading of 
the Bible is enough to turn Catholics into Protestants. There 


1 See A Second Letter to the Protestants of Yeovil, by Charles T. Gatty. Yeovil, 
1890. Also Zhe Antidote (Preston), 1891, vol. ii. 
* The Antidote, ut sup. 
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has since ensued more correspondence on the subject in a local 
newspaper, the upholders of the citation which we impugned 
being the Rev. Dr. Isaacson, and an anonymous correspondent 
who writes under—or, as they say across the Atlantic, “ over ”— 
the signature “M.A. (Cantab).” These gentlemen afford 
striking testimony to the enduring influence of University train- 
ing, for Dr. Isaacson, it appears, is likewise a Cambridge M.A. 
—while the letters they severally sign are stamped with a 
family likeness which could hardly be more remarkable if they 
came from the same hand. They both argue that the quotation 
is perfectly fair and legitimate, because the words quoted are 
actually found in Wiseman’s pages; and neither appears to 
think it makes any difference that the said words are not 
given as his own, but are put into the mouth of an ex-Catholic 
giving his account of how he became a Protestant, and are 
described by the Cardinal, as conveying a plea for the step, 
repeated in such cases wsgue ad nauseam, with “a sad meagre- 
ness of reasoning.” 

As might be anticipated, the original argument is reinforced 
by bringing into play various assertions which bear, or are 
supposed to bear, on the point at issue, one of which stands 
thus, as given by the “ M.A.” 


The Papal system is conscious that her (sic) teaching is contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures. The 14th canon of the 4th Lateran prohibits 
the reading of the Bible in the following words: ‘‘ We prohibit, more- 
over, that the Books of the Old and New Testament should be 
permitted to be read by the laity, except indeed that (sic) of the 
Psalms and Breviary, or the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, should 
anyone wish to have it for devotional purposes. But that they should 
have it in the mother tongue, we most strictly prohibit. /é¢. 178.” 


This, as it stands, is manifest nonsense, for what part of 
Scripture is “The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin.” And, of 
course, it is not possible to discover the authority upon which 
the assertion is supposed to rest. What may be the meaning of 
“Ibid. 178” cannot be conjectured, for no document had 
previously been quoted in the letter, except St. Paul’s Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians—and we may assume that it is not 
this to which reference is made. As to the decrees of the 4th 
Lateran Council, neither the 14th nor any other (there are 
seventy in all) contains any word concerning Holy Scripture, or 
translations from it. 
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We must therefore suppose that somewhere, in the 
miscellaneous arsenal of the Protestant Tradition, is stowed 
away something of which this learned correspondent was 
thinking, and which, could it be discovered and examined, 
would enable us to form a judgment as to its worth or worthless- 
ness. But until the writer who has introduced the subject 
shall supply a reference which can be verified, it is obviously 
impossible to attach any value to such a citation. 


Social Courses for German Workmen.! 


Whatever may have been our fond fancies with regard to 
Socialism, the recent trend of events ought to leave no 
further room for illusion. If our reply to the Hull Conference 
is to be the better organization of the Catholic forces, we might 
learn much from the experience of our fellow-Catholics of the 
Continent. 

In Germany, where Catholic organization has reached a 
point far higher than that of any other country, they have had 
the same difficulty to meet, and probably in a more acute form, 
than is at present the case in England. 

It soon became obvious that if the Church wished to retain 
the allegiance of the working classes, her work must not be 
restricted to trying to counteract the unhealthy influences to 
which they were subjected, but must go further, and fit them to 
battle for themselves. With this object in view, various 
branches of the Catholic Vol/ksveretn, or Federation in 
different towns, undertook the study of social and religious 
questions. The necessary guidance and help they received from 
their parish priest, or from one of the directors of the Federation 
We may take the procedure at Miinchen-Gladbach as typical 
At an evening meeting a subject for discussion is chosen, such, 
for instance, as the “ Moral aspect of Socialism,” &c., and two 
or three of the members are appointed to give short lectures on 
it. Some days are spent in preparation, the excellent “ work- 
man’s library ” which the Federation has established at Miinchen- 
Gladbach, together with their numerous pamphlets, giving a 
clear, simple summary of standard works on social questions, 


! For similar work in France see an admirable C.T.S. pamphlet—Study C/ud 
for Working-Men—by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
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ensure the possibility of a well worked-out lecture. The chief 
charm of the lecture is the absence of all formality. The 
members enjoy their pipes and Wiinchener while it proceeds, and 
a free discussion follows. The latter is an excellent means of 
removing difficulties which may not have been directly 
answered, and giving at the same time an opportunity to 
the workmen of enquiring how this subject could be applied 
to their special trades or circumstances. 

The interest shown by the workmen, together with the 
gratifying results obtained, induced the directors to take a 
still bolder step. For some time, a course of lectures on 
Political Economy and different social questions had been held 
regularly during the summer months at Miinchen-Gladbach. 
It was primarily intended for persons possessed of a certain 
knowledge of social work, such as priests and students who 
wished to undertake the direction of some branch of the 
Federation. To this a second course of lectures, of a somewhat 
simpler character, was added and reserved for workmen. The 
various branches choose a few of their most prominent workmen, 
send them to Miinchen-Gladbach, and bear the expense of the 
six weeks’ instruction. The number of men sent is usually 
between sixty and seventy, their ages varying from twenty-one 
to thirty-five. During their six weeks’ stay, they undergo a 
regular formation to fit them to lead their fellow-workmen, to 
speak at meetings, to deal intelligently with social topics, and to 
provide Catholic social instruction. 

Their lectures, of which they have three each day, begin at 
8 a.m. and the intervals are spent in study. Of course deep 
study is out of the question as the men have only received an 
elementary education, but with the library at their disposal, 
their time can be profitably spent in taking notes from popular 
works containing answers to socialistic and anti-religious 
fallacies. The lectures are simple in language, concrete and 
quite popular in tone. The men show that they are really 
interested, and one fails to remark the least sign of weariness. 
To stimulate their attention, a question is addressed to one or 
other of the men from time to time, and if the person addressed 
fails to answer, the Professor passes on to another. Some time 
after the lecture, a “ Referat” or repetition takes place. One, 
or occasionally two, are appointed for this, its object being to 
give the substance of the lecture in their own words, with such 
comparisons and illustrations as their experience furnishes. 
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The repetition naturally serves another end, in forming the 
men to deliver speeches at meetings of their fellow-workmen. 
That the men fully appreciate what is being done for them 
is evident to all, and the opportunity of bettering themselves 
and of helping later to better their fellow-workmen is very 
eagerly looked forward to. The work has been carried on 
now for some years and the constantly increasing numbers 
indicate its success. 
. W 


Reviews. 


1.—PASTOR’S HISTORY OF THE PAPACY:! 
As Dr. Pastor’s work advances it grows in interest. We do 
not think that any of the previous volumes have contributed 
material quite so valuable to the student of ecclesiastical history 
as the section now before us. This deals with the pontificates 
of Adrian VI. and Clement VII., and it will be readily under- 
stood that for this early stage of the Reformation period we 
have long needed a work on the Catholic side which would 
bring together into one focus the immense amount of details 
accumulated of late years by such scholars as Ehses, Gairdner, 
Fraikin, Friedensburg, and countless others. If we may begin 
with a grumble, we venture to record a protest against the 
growing habit of publishing as one volume what is really two 
volumes, though nominally one divided into “ parts.” Why this 
bulky octavo of over 800 pages should be called vol. iv., part ii. 
instead of vol. v., passes our comprehension, It only causes 
immense confusion, and entails all sorts of needless trouble 
upon librarians, bibliographers, binders, and everyone who has 
to make any sort of written reference to the book. There 
might be some excuse if the “parts” were of such compass 
that they could be included in one cover. But in the present 
case the volume thus produced would be a monstrosity of 
1,600 pages, which no one could take into his hands or read 
with comfort. However, it is unfair to dwell upon so insignifi- 
cant a detail in a work which in every other respect deserves 
the highest praise. Dr. Pastor has given us quite wonderful 


! Geschichte der Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Bearbeitet 
von Dr. Ludvig Pastor. Vol. IV. Part II. Freiburg: Herder. 
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portraits of the two Popes whose careers are now described 
One might be tempted at first sight to think that his apprecia- 
tion of Adrian VI., who as a Dutchman appeals to Teutonic 
sympathies, as also of the Emperor Charles V., was somewhat 
influenced by national sentiment, but on reflection we do 
not believe his verdict to be too favourable. It is easy to 
condemn Adrian for his zztransigeance and want of tact, but 
on the other hand it is very questionable whether he could 
in any other way have taught the lesson which the Roman 
Court and the world at large at that time needed so badly 
Perhaps the worst effect of his rule was the reaction in popular 
feeling which was largely responsible for the election of so feebly 
diplomatic a Pontiff as Clement VII. The experiment of 
looking outside the Italian peninsula for a candidate had not 
been so conspicuously successful in Adrian’s case as to encourag¢ 
the Cardinals to have recourse to this expedient a second time, 
while of those who assisted at the conclave of Clement VII. it is 
doubtful whether any other Cardinal gave promise of dealing 
with the difficult situation more successfully than Julius de 
Medici, the counsellor and most trusted administrator of Leo X. 
But if Clement could have been chosen in Adrian’s place, and 
Adrian in Clement's, supposing that the infirmities of the Dutch 
Cardinal had permitted such a substitution, the whole course of 
the Reformation movement might have been changed. Dr. Pastor 
has, we think, done full justice to Clement's better qualities 
His interest in art and literature, his own personal integrity of 
life, the encouragement given by him to the founders of new 
Religious Orders, and to other good works, his zeal for missions 
to the heathen and for the crusade against the Turks—all these 
things are duly commemorated. We are also thrilled with a 
most vivid description of the sack of Rome, and of the Pontiff’s 
other harrowing misfortunes. But on the other hand, no attempt 
is made to palliate the evils resulting from the Pope’s shifty 
diplomacy, and from his deplorable weakness and irresolution 
Never was there a time when the disastrous effect of selfish 
political aims was more keenly felt. Clement, no doubt, who 
was Italian to his finger-tips, was patriotic enough to be 
genuinely distressed at the dominion of the foreigner in Italy, 
but he was also unfortunately so truly the son of his age and 
country that he had imbibed many of the bad traditions associated 
with the policy of such teachers as Machiavelli. The simplicity 
of the dove was only congenial to him in so far as it partook 
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of the wisdom of the serpent. And on the other hand Clement, 
like Leo, was unfortunately profoundly ignorant of and almost 
indifferent to the progress of the religious movement in Germany. 

Dr. Pastor in his eighth chapter gives an admirable account 
of the shortsightedness prevailing in the Roman Curia regarding 
these matters of vital interest. We like his honest champion- 
ship of Charles V., and although Mr. Armstrong’s admirable 
study of the great emperor is not included in the bibliography, 
we are glad to note that Dr. Pastor’s conclusions seem for the 
most part to agree substantially with those of the English 
scholar. In his chapter upon the Divorce of Henry VIII., 
Dr. Pastor, almost for the first time in the course of his history, 
is brought into really intimate contact with English affairs. It 
is satisfactory to find that he has studied the development of 
events entirely in the best sources, and although we think that 
in his text he gives a somewhat erroneous explanation of the 
sensation and long delay caused by the production of Julius IT.’s 
Brief of dispensation, laying as he does the stress upon the 
omission of the word forsan, he errs nevertheless in the excellent 
company of Dr. James Gairdner. In the footnote, moreover, 
Dr. Pastor makes a reference to what we hold to be undoubtedly 
the true reason of the importance of the Brief, viz., that in the 
Brief as opposed to the Bull, Pope Julius insinuates that other 
reasons besides those mentioned in the document itself, had 
weighed with him in granting the dispensation required. All 
readers of Dr. Pastor’s previous volumes will be prepared to 
find that here also his work is constantly based upon unprinted 
manuscript materials, and that many important new documents 
are printed entire in the Appendix. 


2.-THE PROBLEM OF VITALITY.' 


In this book, an expansion of his lecture, “The Secret of 
the Cell,” delivered two years ago in the Westminster 
Series, Professor Windle deals with a problem of fundamental 
importance and supreme interest, not to scientific experts alone, 
but to all intelligent observers and students of Nature. What 
is the ultimate difference between organic, or living, things, and 

1 What is Life? a Study of Vitalism and Neo-Vitalism. By Bertram 
C. A. Windle, F.R.S., &c. ; President of Queen’s College, Cork. London 
and Edinburgh: Sands and Co. Pp. xiii. 147. 3s. 6d.net. 1908. [Exposi- 
tory Essays in Christian Philosophy. ] 
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inorganic, or not living? In the material of which their sensible 
part is composed, that which alone we can examine and experi- 
ment upon, there is, we know, no difference at all. No chemical 
constituent, no “element,” is to be found in plants or animals, 
which is not found in inorganic bodies—in the crust of the 
earth, the ocean, and the atmosphere. Must we therefore 
conclude that between organic things and inorganic there is no 
essential difference whatever? that in the former there is no 
active principle which is not in the latter, and which accounts 
for the phenomenon which we call life, but that this is due 
merely to physical forces like the formation of a crystal, or of 
water, or its conversion into ice or steam? This is the question. 
To the ordinary layman, who has no technical knowledge of 
biology, it will perhaps appear to be scarcely worth asking, for 
to such persons nothing will seem more obvious than that there 
is in living things a vital principle of some kind, which there is 
not in earth, air, or water, and which makes all the difference 
between them. Such, however, is not the view which prevails 
amongst men of science, probably the great majority of whom 
firmly hold, that as amongst organisms there is no material to be 
discovered, different in kind from that found in the inorganic 
world, so likewise there is no force ; and that all the operations 
of what we term “life” can and must be explained by the laws 
of physics, chemistry, and electricity. 

But, widely as it is held, this doctrine is not universal in the 
ranks of science, and in the book before us Professor Windle 
forcibly argues that it is untenable—that we are compelled, on 
strictly scientific grounds, to recognize “a ‘something over’ in 
living matter, which does not exist in non-living,” and that 
without this the character of such matter “ cannot be adequately 
explained in terms of chemistry and physics.” 

Professor Windle commences with a study of the cell, the 
microscopic sanctuary to which life has ultimately been tracked 
and where it is found to be surrounded by mystery more 
impenetrable than ever. In its constitution, far from there 
being found any chemical substances elsewhere unknown, the 
constituent elements are relatively few. But if there be any 
such thing as a vital principle, it is present there. To attempt 
even a sketch of the marvels described in connection with it, is 
quite impossible here. We must be content with saying that, 
were there nothing else, this admirably lucid account of such a 
subject would be sufficient to mark the book as one of the 
greatest value. 
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We are afterwards introduced to some _ characteristic 
manifestations of life, as exhibited even by unicellular 
organisms, such as the amoeba—movement, irritability, repro- 
duction, adaptation, repair and regeneration—all of which, it is 
argued, afford clear evidence of a force, different in kind from 
any whereof we find the slightest symptom in inorganic nature. 
Some of the examples given under these heads are such as 
sorely tempt a reviewer to convey them to his own service, and 
thus secure for his remarks an interest to which they cannot 
otherwise aspire. But it would be unpardonable to remove 
them from their setting, and divorce them from the cogent 
train of reasoning which they are adduced to illustrate. 
There is likewise an excellent and instructive chapter on 
the great question of “Biogenesis versus Abiogenesis,” and 
here, as throughout, no one can pretend that there is any 
attempt to strain points against antagonists, or claim more 
validity for arguments than is their due. On the contrary, 
some will probably be inclined to say-——not we think justly—that 
the author is even too punctilious in granting every advantage 
to the opposite side, which it is possible to concede. He is, how- 
ever, properly severe upon what are far too common in so-called 
scientific discussions—verbal explanations which are no explana- 
tions at all, which, however high-sounding, turn out on analysis 
to mean just nothing, as “that blessed word ‘inherent’ which 
is constantly used as if it were an explanation instead of a mere 
naming of a fact.” “It is astonishing,” observes our author, 
“how many persons can be satisfied by a mere phrase, and 
hundreds go happy away when told that Nature does so and so, 
so provides for such and such a condition of affairs, without 
appearing to be in any way concerned as to who or what Nature 
is, or how it performs the wondrous works with which it is 
credited.” 

The conclusion reached is that although science can 
undoubtedly obtain no direct proof of the existence of a vital 
principle,—which seems to be fundamentally the reason for 
denying it—yet we have the same sort of evidence that there 
is this something, call it by what name we will, over and above 
the forces of inorganic matter, as we have in the case of 
Gravitation, or the Ether, or, it may be added, any one of the 
physical forces, which we know not in themselves, but only 
through their results. 

As to the external features of this excellent book, we 
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venture to think that the reduction of punctuation is somewhat 
excessive. In the case of so careful and clear a writer as 
Professor Windle, practical inconvenience, it is true, seldom 
results ; but as a rule,a more generous use of commas would 
undoubtedly be advisable. 

We observe that (on p.6) Huxley’s Fundamental Principle 
of Evolution is referred to Belfast Address, 1874, which was not 
Huxley’s but Tyndall’s,) and on p. 116,? by an obvious error, 
“former” is printed for “ latter.” 
































3-—-CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST. 


La Mission Catholique de Japon is the second volume of a 
book the first volume of which we noticed some months back. 
In it the author contends for the same conclusions as before. 
What, he asks, is the reason why the Catholic Missions of the 
last three centuries have, unlike the early missions to the 
Celtic and Teutonic races, failed to establish themselves on a 
permanent basis? And his answer is that it is because the later 
missionaries have, for reasons not too creditable to them, 
neglected to found native hierarchies, and so have encouraged 
the races they evangelized to regard the Catholic religion as 
essentially foreign, and, as such, incompatible with a loyal 
attachment to the institutions of their respective countries. In 
applying this theory to the Missions of Japan, he may seem to 
irreflective readers to have achieved for it an easy triumph, for 
the many Japanese martyrs have displayed an heroic endurance 
of persecution which no European martyrs have surpassed, 
whilst the constancy with which, even when deprived of their 
European clergy, one large body of native Christians kept their 
faith in its purity, and perpetuated the Sacrament of Baptism, 
for more than two centuries, is among the most marvellous 
records in the Church’s history. Surely, it may be thought, a 
race of converts which has proved itself to have such splendid 
qualities, could be trusted to yield a continuous supply of 
trustworthy candidates for the priesthood and even the episco- 
pate, and had the Ourakhami Catholics been thus provided, 

1 The correct reference is Critiques and Addresses, p. 305. 

? Eight lines from bottom. 

> Le Christianisme et Il’Extreme Orient. II. Mission Catholique de 
Japon. Par Chanoine Leon Joly. Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. 303. Price 
3 fr. 50. 1908. 
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instead of being restricted to a succession of catechists, how 
much grander might have been the results, when Mgr. Petitjean 
re-discovered them in 1865! 

Had such a Japanese Catholic clergy existed, preaching the true 
religion to a people endowed with such wonderful natural predisposi- 
tions for Catholicism, it would not have been confronted with any very 
serious obstacles. Delivered by the departure of the Europeans from 
all suspicion of connivance with the foreign invader, it would have 
triumphed over the Bonzes, saved the Yellow Church, and probably 
brought about the conversion of all Japan. And had the priests of 
Europe laboured zealously to render themselves unnecessary and 
effaced themselves in order not to compromise the interests of religion 
and souls, they would have done the work of the Apostles, and their 
self-abnegation, understood and admired by all, would have exalted the 
native clergy, and given a vigorous impulse to the work of evangeliza- 
tion. 

Such is Chanoine Joly’s thesis, as applied to the case of 
Japan. But we must repeat the comment which we made on 
it in the former notice. It cannot escape the condemnation 
which falls upon arm-chair criticism when opposed to the 
judgments of men who have spent their lives in the mission- 
fields. That it is a disadvantage in itself to have the hierarchy 
and priesthood of an entire country staffed by foreign 
ecclesiastics is acknowledged by all, and the annals of the 
missionaries show that their constant aim has been to reach 
the stage when a native clergy could be formed and entrusted 
with the exclusive care of their own race. But it is of supreme 
importance that a native Church, especially a new native Church, 
should not be left in the hands of clergy imperfectly fitted for 
this office, and, in the judgment of the missionaries it takes a 
long time, and several generations, even where peaceful 
development, not sharp persecution, prevails. And these con- 
siderations naturally apply more to the case of the episcopate 
than to that of the priesthood. On the other hand, the 
rudiments of a very fine Japanese priesthood had _ been 
developed by the seventeenth century, and an episcopate would 
undoubtedly have followed in due time had not the persecution 
intervened. 

Still, whilst open to these criticisms, it is due to Chanoine 
Joly to acknowledge that he has given an interesting and 
generous account of the Japanese missionaries and their disciples, 
as well as of the striking heroism which missionaries and 
disciples vied with one another in showing. 
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4.—THE COINS AND MEDALS OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF MALTA! 


That the Order of the Knights of St. John still remains a 
subject of interest to many Englishmen the book of Mr. Bedford, 
published only a few years since, would alone be sufficient to 
prove. Sir George Bowyer, alas, is with us no longer to 
vindicate the pre-eminent claim of Catholic writers to busy them- 
selves about the history of the Knights, but his work in some 
sense lives on here in London in the Hospital of St. John and 
St. Elizabeth, while in Malta at any rate the Catholic clergy 
and laity alike are deeply impressed with the departed glories 
of the Order, and have constituted themselves the zealous 
champions of its fair fame. No more convincing proof could 
be found of their devotion to the cause than the magnificent 
work of Canon Schembri now before us, which is consecrated 
tothe numismatics of the Knights of St. John as represented 
by the coins and medals struck in Malta between 1530 and 
1798. The book is beautifully printed by the King’s printers, 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, and is generously provided 
with illustrations taken mostly by photographic process from 
the coins themselves. Although it is to numismatists that this 
handsome work more directly appeals, its value to all students 
of history, and especially of maritime history, cannot be 
ignored. For his own part, the author has by no means confined 
himself to a mere technical description of the coins. As the 
output of the mint of each Grand Master in turn comes under 
review, a short account is given of his history and government. 
As in the case of most sovereign princes, but more especially 
the Popes, the medals in their great variety of subject and 
legend supply a most interesting commentary upon the ruler’s 
principal achievements. Canon Schembri has consequently been 
well, advised in giving in the case of the medals a quite dispro- 
portionate number of pictorial illustrations,—disproportionate, 
that is, when we remember that in every Grand Mastership the 
medals were few in comparison with the coins. Altogether 
the volume contains some eighty-four plates, in most of which 
many pieces are depicted together, and though from an artistic 
point of view the execution of the coins is very uneven, there 
are some fine specimens among them. We may note as of 


1 By Canon H. Calleja Schembri, D.D., Chaplain 2nd King’s Own 
Malta Regiment. 42s. net. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1908. 
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especial interest the fine medal of John de Homédes (c. 1550), 
showing the rosary of the Order. Probably no one but a 
resident in Malta could have produced a book which could 
bear any comparison with this in point of completeness. 
Many of the coins are of extraordinary rarity, and the 
majority of these are to be found only in the Museum of 
Malta or in the collections of private individuals living 
on the island. But besides the advantage of position, 
Canon Schembri also evidently possesses a thorough know- 
ledge of the science of numismatics. His descriptions are 
such as to satisfy his fach-genossen, and the concise information 
and thoroughly business-like arrangement of the volume merit 
all praise. Besides symbols indicating approximately the 
degrees of rarity of the various specimens described, Canon 
Schembri provides at the end of his book a Table of the coins, 
with rough indications of their value in the auction room. There 
are also a few supplementary historical documents included, 
as for example the text of Charles V.’s donation of the Island 
of Malta to the Knights of St. John. To conclude, Canon 
Schembri’s volume impresses us as a most satisfactory piece of 
work, and one which reflects the greatest credit upon the 
scholarship of Malta and its clergy. 





5-—-THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR.' 


Such a book as this is undoubtedly full of significance. Of 
all the manifestations of power exhibited by our Lord in His 
Sacramental Presence, few are more wonderful than the manner 
in which it has influenced so many learned and zealous men 
within the Anglican Communion, who strenuously maintain, 
not only that they themselves firmly believe in the reality of 
that Presence, but that the Church of England herself has 
always upheld it, and has not even rejected the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, although, as Canon Newbolt allows, “it must be 
admitted that the statements in the formularies which have to 
do with this dogma are less explicit than these in which the 
truth as to the Real Presence is asserted.”” 

As to this latter doctrine, to which it may therefore be more 
profitable to confine our observations, the object of the book 

1 By the Rev. W. C. E.:Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 


St. Paul’s. (The Oxford Library of Practical Theology). Pp. x. 297. 5s. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1908. 2 P. 146. 
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before us appears to be twofold—first to show that the real 
objective Presence of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist has 
always been the doctrine of the Anglican Church ; second, that 
this doctrine is not identical with that of the Church of Rome, 
and cannot be called Transubstantiation. 

To discover in the accredited and official documents of the 
Church of England, namely, the Church Catechism, Prayer 
Book, and Thirty-Nine Articles, and “to a certain extent in the 
Homilies and in the writings of accredited divines,” clear and 
definite teaching that “our Lord’s Body and Blood are really, 
objectively, and indeed present in the Holy Sacrament,”' though 
no doubt a gallant enterprise, is not one that can have any 
interest or utility for Catholics. It is far more instructive to 
consider what our author has to say as to the points in which 
the doctrine held by his own school, and as he maintains by his 
Church as well, a doctrine which he speaks of as “Catholic,” 
differs from, and is preferable to that which he styles “ Roman.” 

The “Roman” doctrine is, of course, that described by the 
term “ Transubstantiation,” and teaches that, after the Consecra- 
tion, the substance of bread and wine no longer remains, but is 
transmuted into the Body and Blood of Christ, who is truly 
and substantially present under the accidents, species, or appear- 
ances of bread and wine. To this doctrine, and especially to 
the term “ Transubstantiation,” Canon Newbolt appears to have 
the strongest objection. 


Transubstantiation [he tells us *] historically was the consolidation 
into a dogma of ideas and modes of speech which had been common 
in the Western Church since the condemnation of Berengarius in the 
eleventh century, 
and he intimates that it was a “ Scholastic” invention which did 


infinite harm to the genuine “ Catholic” doctrine. 


It will be necessary [he writes| to consider the famous doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, which is affixed like a label marked “ dangerous ” 
over whole areas of Eucharistic theology, to warn away the incautious 
from speculations which will plunge him in this unknown yet certainly 
deadly abyss.” 

The danger, we are told, lies in the attempt of the Scholastics, 
according to their wont, to comprehend what is beyond human 
comprehension, and it is argued, with Bishop Gore,‘ that 
inasmuch as philosophers of all schools now recognize no 
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distinction between substance and accident, knowing no sub- 
stance other than that “something objectively real” which is 
constituted by the qualities or relations under which alone any 
object is known in experience, while, on the other hand, Roman 
theologians allow to the consecrated bread and wine all the 
reality which any one believes any bread and wine to possess,— 
or in other words explain away Transubstantiation,—it remains 
as little more than a verbal incumbrance due to an inopportune 


intrusion into Church matters of a temporary phase of 


metaphysics. Surely (it is added) 

it has not been for the best interests of the Church that a doctrine 
so weighted with philosophical difficulties has been advanced as at 
explanation of the inexplicable. 

Whether the philosophy favoured by the Bishop will prove 
more satisfactory and enduring than the despised Scholastic, 
we will not stay to inquire. But when it is said that the Catholic 
doctrine is advanced as an “explanation,” who, we must ask, 
ever so considered it? Who ever supposed that the Sacramental 
Presence was anything but a profound mystery, or that a 
mystery could be “explained”? Confessedly we here deal with 
matters which absolutely baffle human understanding. As 
Newman said, and Franzelin quoted with approval, ‘‘ What do I 
know of substance or matter? just as much as the greatest 
philosophers, and that is, nothing at all.” The aim of Catholic 
theologians is not to explain, but to state; to tell the people 
what to believe, not to endeavour to say ow it comes about 
Nor was it only Westerns of the eleventh century who spoke in 
terms which must lie open to such objections as we have heard 
above ; for example, St. Cyril of Jerusalem (fourth century), to 
name but one, when he wrote, “What seems bread, is not 
bread, but the Body of Christ; and what seems wine, is not 


wine, but the Blood of Christ.”! St. Cyril knew nothing of 


Scholastic terminology, but it would be difficult to give his 
words any meaning but “ Transubstantiation.” 

It is further contended, in the words of Bishop Thirlwall,’ 
that the doctrine of Transubstantiation gave rise to grossly 
carnal notions of the Real Presence, “ which in the minds of the 
common people are probably inseparable from it,” and in those 
of Bishop Moberley, that could the doctrine be expressed 
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without these terms, “one considerable bar would be removed 
from the restoration of the unity of the Church.” “The 
Church of England, on the contrary (we are told) has dealt with 
this subject in a spirit of true reverence as well as of prudence 
and charity,” so that Bishop Thirlwall hazards the very probable 
opinion— 

I think there can hardly be any description of the Real Presence, 
which in some sense or other is universally allowed, that could not be 


found to be authorized by the language of eminent divines of our 
Church. 


But what is the result? That the definite and dogmatic 
“Roman ” teaching has produced unity of belief and practice, is 
unquestionable. Throughout the world-wide dominion of the 
Church which accepts it, our Blessed Lord is recognized and 
adored in the Sacrament of the Altar by the faithful of every race 
and clime. But as for the prudent and reverent Anglican system, 
what semblance of unity or reverence has it in fact secured 
within far narrower limits? What fraction of its members have 
ever held the great central truth, to the proclamation of which 
Canon Newbolt and his school are so zealously devoted ? How 
many do so now? Are there not even a larger proportion at 
this moment, who may equally claim to belong to the Church of 
England, who utterly deny and repudiate the doctrine here 
represented as the very soul and life of that Church? How 
many of her ministers, how many of her bishops, would 
countenance or even tolerate what, with such manifest earnest- 
ness of conviction, Canon Newbolt represents as being the clear 
and authoritative teaching of the Church to which they equally 
belong? The cogency of visible facts supplies evidence con- 
cerning which, one would suppose, there can be no ambiguity. 


6.—PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA.! 

Great interest centres about the life and writings of Philo, 
the Alexandrian Jew, because he lived and wrote during the 
period in which the Christian religion was established. He is 
supposed to have been born about 20 B.C. and to have died after 
A.D. 40. He was educated in Greek philosophy as well as in 
the doctrines of Judaism, and his writings give us the best 

‘ Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d’Alexandrie, par 


Emile Brehier, Docteur és Lettres. Paris: Picard et Fils. Pp. xiv. 336. 
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presentment of the Hellenistic spirit. They are mainly devoted 
to showing that the truths of Greek philosophy are to be found 
in the Old Testament and that there is, therefore, no essential 
opposition between Greek and Hebrew thought. Certain of 
his theories, notably that of the Logos, undoubtedly exercised 
some influence on early Christian thought, and rationalists have 
even pretended to discover a development of Philonism in the 
Fourth Gospel. It is more reasonable to suppose that St. John 
took the current phraseology and invested it with a new and 
true meaning in order to counteract the Gnosticism to which 
Philo’s writings were already giving birth. The student of 
early Christianity cannot for these reasons neglect the works 
of Philo, and he cannot do better than take M. Emile Brehier 
as his guide. What a wilderness he will otherwise have to 
work through may be gathered from the Bibliography printed 
at the beginning of this scholarly work. There M. Brehier 
enumerates under seven main heads no less than 122 books 
and pamphlets dealing with Philo and various points of his 
doctrine, and he excludes general works like Encyclopedias and 
Manuals of History, as well as nearly all the immense 
literature that has gathered around the Fourth Gospel. 
M. Brehier subjects his author to a thorough and orderly 
discussion, taking first of all his conception of the Mosaic law, 
then his theory of Creation, and finally his moral and ethical 
views. Every step is clearly traced and each point elucidated 
by copious references not merely to the text but to contem- 
porary literature and to the writings of other philosophers, 
Greek and Roman. Under this treatment the poetical and 
somewhat misty conceptions of the Alexandrian are reduced 
to intelligible form, and the result is a work not merely of 
great erudition but of great interest as well. 


7-——MR. BELLOC AS PHILOSOPHER:' 

We do not agree with those critics who complain that 
Mr. Belloc, in his charming book of essays, On Nothing and 
Kindred Subjects, has mixed up journalism and _ literature, 
For the mixture is a merely mechanical one: the different 
articles are together between the same covers, but not together 
in the same page, and the presence of the inferior stuff has the 


1 Qn Nothing and Kindred Subjects. By Hilaire Belloc. London: 
Methuen. Pp. xxx. 262. Price 5s. 1908. 
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natural effect of a foil. It cannot be denied that Mr. Belloc ¢s 
something of a journalist ; he speaks of “the frocession of the 
Equinox”! with the best of them, and his fun is sometimes 
obvious and sometimes forced. But if his feet are in Fleet 
Street, his head and his heart are far above the mud and the 
fog. He is a great stylist, and he uses his gift to produce 
admirable effects of humour, but there are passages lit by 
pure imagination where the style is the natural and perfect 
vehicle of the thought. Notice the cadences of the following : 


I knew a man once in the Tourdenoise, a gloomy man but very rich, 
who cared little for the things he knew. This man took no pleasure in 
his fruitful orchards and his carefully-ploughed fields and his harvests. 
He took pleasure in pine trees; he was a man of groves and of the 
dark. For him that things should come to an end was but part of a 
universal rhythm ; a part pleasing to the general harmony, and making 
in the music of the world about him a solemn and, oh, a conclusive 
chord. This man would study the sky at night, and take from it a 
larger and a larger draught of infinitude, finding in this exercise not a 
mere satisfaction, but an object and goal for the mind ; when he had so 
wandered for a while under the night, he seemed, for the moment, to 


have reached the object of his being.? 


To do justice to Mr. Belloc’s humour would necessitate 
transcribing the whole book, for it plays continuously like 
summer lightning round the horizon of his thought. And its 
range is very great: it can be genial and gentle, boisterous and 
bitter, simple and subtle. For an exposure of current thought 
on a great political question, the following dialogue from 
On Conversations in Trains would be hard to beat. 


Then also once on a long ride . . . through Lincolnshire I heard 
two men of the smaller commercial or salaried kind at issue. The 
first, who had a rather peevish face, was looking gloomily out of window 
and was saying, ‘‘ Denmark has it: Greece has it—why should not we 
have it? Eh? America has it and so’s Germany—why shouldn’t we 
have it?” Then after a pause he added, ‘‘ Even France has it—why 
haven’t we got it?” He spoke as though he wouldn’t stand it much 
longer, and as though France were the last straw. 

The other man was excitable and had an enormous newspaper in 
his hand, and he answered in a high voice, ‘‘’Cause we’re too sensible, 
that’s why! ’Cause we know what we’re about, we do.” 

The other man said, ‘Ho! Do we?” 

The second man answered, “‘ Yes: we do. What made England?” 

“*Gord,” said the first man. 


1 P. 105. 2 P. 2509. 
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This brought the second man up all standing and nearly carried 
away his fore-bob-stay. He answered slowly— 

“Well... yes...in a manner of speaking. But what I meant to say 
was like this, that what made England was Free Trade!” Here he 
slapped one hand on to the other with a noise like that of a pistol, and 
added heavily: ‘‘ And what’s more I can prove it.” 

The first man, who was now entrenched in his position, said again, 
“Ho! can you?” and sneered. 

The second man then proved it, getting more and more excited. 
When he had done, all the first man did was to say, “ You talk foolish- 
ness.” 

Then there was a long silence, very strained. 


If it were not that Mr. Belloc is doing such admirable work 
in Parliament, we should grudge the time he spends over politics. 
We may at least hope that he is storing up, as well, in that 
pursuit fresh matter for further essays. 





8.—A STANDARD LIFE OF CHRIST:! 

We notice elsewhere a popular sixpenny edition of Fouard’s 
celebrated Life of our Lord. The book under present review 
was written at practically the same time as that of the learned 
Abbé by the distinguished French ecclesiastic who has since 
become Bishop of La Rochelle, but on an even more elaborate 
scale. Many years of study and many years of travel went to 
the writing of it, and the steady demand for new editions 
enabled the author to embody in it ever fresh results of 
study and observation. And now, Father William Hickey, of 
Springfield, U.S.A., has translated the sixth edition into 
scholarly English, and the Cathedral Library Association of 
New York have published it in three sumptuous volumes of 
about 500 pages each, with maps, notes, and indexes, the very 
model of a book for study and reference. The Bishop has won 
the special commendation of the present Holy Father, in that 
he has managed to hold a middle course in his critical estimates 
between purblind conservatism and that reckless abandonment 
of sound positions that has brought disaster upon one school of 
Catholic exegesis. We cordially recommend this work for use 
in parish and school-libraries, as well as in households of the 
faithful generally. 


1 The Life of Christ. By Mgr. E. Le Camus, Bishop of La Rochelle. 
Translated from the sixth French Edition, by Rev. W. Hickey. New York: 
Cathedral Library Association. In three volumes, pp. xxx + 450, 500, 520. 
Price, per vol., $1.75 net. 1906—1908. 
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9.—A HOBBY OF CANON SHEEHAN’S.' 


In all his books Canon Sheehan shows himself tireless in 
the pursuit of the good, the beautiful, and the true under every 
form of literature and philosophy. And his Parerga, or hobby, 
or recreative work, in the present case, has been to set down 
some of the results of his search in a long series of reflections, 
expressed in luminous prose and following, by means of a back- 
ground of reference to natural phenomena, the course of the four 
seasons. This device has already been used by the author in his 
previous volume and has been worked besides with even greater 
skill by a contemporary moralist, Father Bearne, S.J., in his beauti- 
ful book, Zhe Golden Stair. The literary genre itself is familiar 
to us in the writings of many authors of the day, who, “ At the 
sign of” this or that, or from different varieties of ‘‘ windows,” 
are inspired to tell us what they think about men and books. 
Such revelations, given culture and observation and literary 
training, are always pleasant and stimulating, for they are really 
glimpses into what, after all, is the most absorbing subject of 
study, the souls of our fellow-men. We speak of them as 
“reflections,” but they are not perfect ones. The objects are 
sent back to us tinged and variously modified by the action of 
the reflecting medium, the human intelligence; which is precisely 
the reason that we value them. In our review of the Canon’s 
former volume,’ while paying due and cordial tribute to its 
many great merits, we did not scruple to speak plainly of what 
seemed to us to be its defects, for the field of Catholic literature 
is not so wide that we can afford to let any of its growth pass 
unweeded or unpruned. Thus we ventured to find in Under the 
Cedars and the Stars, a certain want of spontaneity and dispro- 
portion between style and theme, certain mistaken observations 
of Nature, sundry false scientific theories, a few inaccurate 
quotations, and the like. The present volume, while maintain- 
ing the high literary quality of the former, is noticeably freer 
from these defects, which, after all, only served to prove that 
the Canon was a man like the rest of us. All Scripture,4 Kempis 
reminds us, should be read in the spirit in which it was written, 
and the same wise rule applies to profane literature as well. 








































1 Parerga: A companion volume to ‘“‘ Under the Cedars and the Stars.” 
By Canon Sheehan, D.D. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Pp. 360. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 1908. 

2 See THE MontTH, March, 1904. 
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So, if we think that the author in these desultory essaylets deals 
overmuch with the trite and the trivial, as when he writes : 

Autres temps, autres meurs ! The ideas of one age are not the ideas 
of another. A great gulf yawns between the centuries, wherein are 
buried the religions, the cults, the manners, and the passions of the 
past. Each century has its own record; each age its characteristics ; 
each race its peculiar genius and tastes,' 


let us remember that the philosopher cannot be always on 
the heights, and rejoice, at any rate, that we have met with a 
good specimen of the figure known to orators as “amplification.” 
And when our literary sense is jarred, as it not unfrequently 
is, by some loose phrase or the reverse of /e mot juste in an 
otherwise fine passage, let us take it as a proof of spontaneity 
of absence of effort. But the Canon, even when taking his 
literary ease, should, we think, spare us those detestable clichés 
(that is one which cannot be spared) that too often disfigure his 
page—ca va sans dire, noblesse oblige! 7’y suis, fy reste (otherwise 
disguised as cz siamo e ci resteremo), ohne hast, ohne rast, Zeit-Geist, 
tantene ire, et hoc genus omne. They spread a journalistic 
atmosphere wherever they appear. 

In Under the Cedars and the Stars, we recollect, the author 
broached some strange astronomical theories. Well, his science 
in the present book is still somewhat to seek. For instance, he 
is speaking of earthquakes, and thus insinuates their cause : 


And there is just one little swerve in the diurnal motion of the 
earth : and the ant-hills of men come tumbling into ruin.” 


Again : 
The comet that caused that slight deflection in the earth’s axis has 


sped streaming into space; or Saturn or Jupiter that developed too 
much energy is calmly looking down from the eternal heights. 


No number of earthquakes have ever yet falsified in the 
slightest the predictions of the Nautical Almanac, which shows 
that the earth’s diurnal motion never varies in its regularity, 
and the inclination of its axis suffers no perturbation. After 
that, Shakespeare can be forgiven for seeming to imply, as 
the Canon points out, that tides flow only once in the twenty- 


four hours. 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood 
Whom once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge may cover. 


P. 198. * P. 229 
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The Canon holds peculiar views about Shakespeare. As 
regards his claims to have written the plays, he sits, if we may 
say so, on the fence, and imagines, quite mistakenly, that public 
opinion in England is only prevented from denying those 
claims by fear of losing one of the national heroes. What 
praise he gives the poet is bestowed grudgingly and with many 
qualifications, and he exaggerates, it seems to us, the occasional 
grossness of thought and phrase to be found in the Elizabethan. 
No Catholic would advocate an unexpurgated Shakespeare for 
the young, any more than an “open” Bible, but to class him 
with filthy writers like Rabelais or Boccacio is misleading. 
Cardinal Newman’s appreciation of the great poet was sounder: 


. . . There is in Shakespeare neither contempt of religion nor 
scepticism, and he upholds the broad laws of moral and divine truths 
with the consistency and severity of an A%schylus, Sophocles, or 
Pindar. There is no mistaking in his works on which side lies the 
right: Satan is not made a hero, nor Cain a victim, but pride is pride 
and vice is vice, and, whatever indulgence he may allow himself in 
light thoughts or unseemly words, yet his admiration is reserved for 
sanctity and truth. From the second chief fault of Literature, as 
indeed my last words imply, he is not so free: but, often as he may 
offend against modesty, he is clear of a worse charge, sensuality, and 
hardly a passage can be instanced, in all that he has written, to seduce 
the imagination or to excite the passions.! 


However, it is in his literary estimates that the Canon is 
at his best, and we may read page after page of acute and 
sound criticism of Carlyle, Swinburne, and Tennyson with 
entire pleasure and acquiescence. In regard to the latter poet, 
he has collected several instances of more or less direct 
plagiarism, whether conscious or unconscious, some perhaps 
a little strained, but he does not seem to be aware that Professor 
Churton Collins has filled a whole book with them. We were 
always under the impression that it was Rossetti only, and not 
Swinburne, that took public notice of Buchanan’s pamphlet 
on The Fleshly School But we might spend long hours in 
discussing the Canon’s opinions, which, even when we think 
them mistaken, are always interesting and stimulating. One 
more grumble and we have done. We confess to being a little 
weary of his use of the “ pathetic fallacy”—the ascription to 
flowers and beasts and “Nature” generally, of the passions 


1 Lectures on University Subjects: Catholic Literature. 
2 Lilustrations of Tennyson, 1891. 3 P. 204. 
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and purposes of rational creatures. The personification of 
“Nature” has its due place in poetry: what has brought it 
into other forms of literature as well is largely the decline of 
faith in a Creator and the desire to preach materialism. We 
Christians at any rate should combine to restore God to His 
rightful place. Then in our literature there would be an end 
of those moralizings that ring so false in the mouth of a 
believer, as, for instance, 

The whole village beside was asleep. Nature, with the wilfulness 
of a woman, was lavishing all this splendour without an eye to see it.! 

The eternal duplicity and deception of Nature.* 

But Nature will not reply, but go on her own way, blind, relentless, 
undeviating in that eternal circle that is marked out for her.’ 

How is it that you, Mother Nature, take such infinite pains for the 
reproduction and multiplication of animal and vegetable life. . . . and 
then fling them broadcast into the dustbins and rubbish-carts of 
creation ? 4 

[From the Poet] Nature has no secrets, because she knows he is 
worthy of her confidence.* 


We conclude by expressing our thanks to Canon Sheehan 
for the glimpses he has allowed us of a kindly and cultivated 
spirit, face to face with natural phenomena, the prevalence of 
pain, the mystery of evil, the ignorance and misbelief of man, 
yet drawing from them all lessons of confidence and joy and 
peace. The book is admirably got up, but as a “companion 
volume” to Under the Cedars it would have looked better in 


the same format. 


10.—REACTIONARY PHILOLOGY.’ 


This curious book on Semitic Philology contains, after a 
“summary exposition” and an explanation of the system of 
transliteration of the Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and Sanskrit 


t P. a2. 2 P. 58. ° 2. 208. * Pp, am. ® P. as6 

6 Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Basque, 
and other Caucasic Languages, showing fundamental kinship of the Aryan 
Tongues, and of Basque with the Semitic Tongues. By Allison Emery 
Drake, Sc.M., M.D., Ph.D.; some time University Fellow in Anglo-Saxon 
in Columbia University; Author of ‘‘the (triple) Authorship of the West 
Saxon Gospels (a discovery)”; Associate Editor of the Colorado Medical 
Journal, 1901—7. Denver: The Herrick Book and Stationery Company ; 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Company, Limited. 1907. 
8vo. 410 pages. Price, 25s. net. 
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Alphabet, an “ Alphabetic Exposition” of 803 roots in the 
order of the Hebrew alphabet, compared with similar words of 
the above-mentioned languages. By way of Index is added a 
Synopsis of Roots, and Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
Sanskrit, and Basque words, and a second Index of Gaelic, 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, English, Latin, Greek, Dutch, French, 
German, Icelandic, Manx, Old Saxon, Spanish, Welsh, and 
Basque words, without the roots. The author makes no secret 
of how he brought together such an array of learning, for he 
prints under “ Authorities, &c.,” the title of every book con- 
sulted in the work. These are chiefly the Grammars and 
Dictionaries of the various languages, from which he compiled 
the entries corresponding to his 803 Hebrew roots. That the 
labour spent in trying to upset the conclusions of a science which 
has grown during hundreds of years has not been very excessive, 
is shown by the following naive remarks in the Postscript :' 






































The foregoing Expositions detail the findings of an investigation 
which I began early in the year 1906, and have since prosecuted 
with little interruption. The work has been seven months in printing. 
The only assistance I have had has been that of amanuenses, among 
whom I am pleased to name Miss Margaret Frances Head, Miss 
Frances Irene Kirk, Miss Lora Bedell Pierson, and Mr. Frank 
Raymond Gamby. Mr. Gamby’s services have been critical as well as 
clerical. Besides constructing the Index, he has rendered me valued 
assistance, particularly in verifying the forms and definitions of the 
Gaelic, the Gothic, and the Anglo-Saxon words cited, and generally 
in preventing intrusion of typographical errors into the work. 


The author, as we gather from remarks, both at the 
beginning and in the Postscript, anticipates an unfavourable 
verdict on his labours from scientific philologists. We fear that 
his forebodings are well-founded. The attempt to re-establish 
Hebrew as the original language and mother of all the European 
tongues takes no account of the fact that the course of the 
historical development of the Semitic languages has now been 
settled beyond dispute by the study of Assyriology. The most 
ancient forms of Assyrian and Babylonian, and most probably 
those of Akkadian, Sumerian, and even Egyptian, can be traced 
in historical sequence down to the modern Semitic languages. 
These general principles cannot now be laid aside, no matter 
how diligently dictionaries are consulted. It is useless to 
waste time and labour in comparing far-distant and disparate 
1 P, 400. 
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languages with Hebrew without any regard to dates and 
historical development, and without any fixed or strictly scientific 
principles derived from accurate observation of philological 
facts. 

Similar attempts in other directions have been made of late 
by other scholars, whose works seem to be unknown to 
Dr. Drake. For example, in Comparative Philology, a compart- 
son between Semitic and American Languages, with a map and 
illustrations by Arnold C. M. Leesberg, doctor juris.1 This author 
gives an English Vocabulary, where he puts against the English 
words corresponding words of the Aymara, Kichua, Chiapanec, 
Semitic, Maya, Carib, and Chukchee languages in parallel 
columns, thus: “empty; Hedr., reqah; Kichua, raca; Carib, 
araca,” &c., but none of the comparisons seems probable on 
sound principles, while most of them are at first sight 
seen to be impossible. 

Again, a Hungarian scholar has undertaken to prove that 
all languages, the Semitic included, are derived from the Old 
Chinese, in his work Ueber die Urquelle aller Sprachen, Eine 
Studie von Dr. Anton von Velics.* One example may be 
sufficient to prove how imaginary zs method is ; P. 162: “ (Aedr.) 
gadol (gross, hoch)=kia te leao= Vermehrung erreichen.” 

On far sounder principles is based the attempt of the 
Rev. D. Macdonald, Havannah Harbour, New Hebrides, in 
his work ;—Oceania, linguistic and anthropological’ where he 
endeavours to prove that all Malay, Polynesian, and Oceanic 
languages are derived from Semitic sources, Hebrew and Arabic. 
There is this in his favour that he thoroughly understands at 
least one of the languages he discusses, the E/ate of the New 
Hebrides. 

The printing and get-up of the present work are excellent, 
and we can well believe that eight proofs were found necessary, 
before entire accuracy could be secured. The continuous 
repetition, however, of an identical note of fifteen lines on 
the top of every page, from 38 to 318, alone fills the fourth 
part of the book, a space which is practically wasted. 
Indeed, we must think the same of Dr. Drake’s jabours as a 
whole. His methods inspire no confidence, his omission of 
essential facts alone condemns him, and the printing of com- 
mendatory letters in fac-simile (about another book) from 
Professors Sweet, Earle, and Cosyn, will not avail to save him. 


1 Leyden, 1903, oblong folio, 83 pp. 
* Leipzig, 1900, 8vo, 185 p.p 3 Melbourne, 1889. 
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THE Abbé Fouard’s The Christ, the Son of God, is perhaps the best-known, 
as it is one of the best-written of the many excellent Lives of our Saviour, 
whereby the countrymen of Renan have atoned for his blasphemous Vze de 
Jésus. The first French edition in two volumes was published in 1880, and 
it was translated into English from the fifth edition as early as 1881. It is 
this translation which Messrs. Longmans now offer to the public at the 
wonderfully cheap price of 6d. net, thus bringing a vast store of erudition 
and piety within reach of the slenderest purse, and all but the weakest eye- 
sight. As the edition is intended for “popular” use, the notes and 
appendices, which would be mainly useful for the student, are omitted. 

The late condemnation of Modernism has turned a good deal of 
attention to Philosophy, orthodox and unorthodox. Father Sharpe and 
Dr. Aveling, in The Spectrum of Truth (Sands and Co., Is.), have 
endeavoured to give in a concise form an outline of the various “schools” 
of Philosophy with which the famous Encyclical deals. The task was indeed 
difficult, but our authors have dealt with it effectively. In five short chapters 
they state in clear English and under modern forms the broad principles 
which underlie the usual ¢vacfates on Ontology, Cosmology, Psychology, 
Natural Theology, and Moral Philosophy, and then the non-Catholic theories 
on these subjects, of which we have heard so much, are set forth in the 
same succinct but luminous way. The book may be especially recom- 
mended to those who, having once gone over the usual treatises, need an 
English guide or summary of the whole. A brief Index or a full analytical 
table, and a freer use of italics would have made the booklet even more 
serviceable. 

It is a favourite gibe of the disloyal, too faithfully echoed in the non- 
Catholic press, that the effect of the Pope’s recent action will be to confine 
Catholic thinkers and students to a Science and a Philosophy edited ad usum 
Delphini; in other words, that just as the morals of the young are safe- 
guarded against the effects of harmful, because premature, knowledge, 
so our savants will have to wear all their lives a sort of disciplinary 
blinkers for the preservation of their faith, The Bishop of Beauvais, in 
a letter to a French deputy entitled, La Liberté intellectuelle aprés 
l'Encyclique ‘‘Pascendi” (Beauchesne, 80 cents.), has no difficulty in 
pointing out the distinction between true and false “liberty of thought.” 
The Encyclical aims at suppressing only such “ free-thinking,” as is itself 
a hindrance to the attainment of truth, the proper object of all thought. 

Most of us, in reading pious books or in listening to sermons, have 
recognized texts from Scripture applied by the writer, or the preacher, in 
a sense quite foreign to the meaning of the original author. Generally 
speaking, if such texts are used merely by way of ornament or as illustrations 
no great harm is done, but if they are used to establish and enforce doctrine, 
then there is danger of the truth being held to share the weakness of its 
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proof. Hence, the value of a book like M.l’Abbé Bainvel’s Les Contresens 
Bibliques des Prédicateurs (Lethielleux, 2 fr.), which has lately reached its 
second edition, and wherein are collected two hundred texts from the whole 
of Scripture which are commonly misapplied, sometimes very grotesquely. 
After a very useful chapter devoted to explaining the usual causes of mis- 
interpretation, viz.: mere verbal resemblance, discrepancy between the 
Hebrew and the Vulgate, ignorance of idiom whether Greek or Hebrew, 
detachment from immediate context and the like, Pére Bainvel takes his 
texts in order and points out their true and false senses. The Psalms, 
which still exist in what is practically the Old-Latin version, naturally 
furnish a very large proportion of these false “accommodations.” 

The great French Catholic leader, Count Albert de Mun, in La Conquéte 
du Peuple (Lethielleux, 1 fr.), calls upon his countrymen, lay and clerical, 
to face boldly the condition of affairs brought about by the anti-Christian 
legislation of the French Government, a condition which he does not hesitate, 
as the title of his opening chapter, to call Les Ruines de 1’ E-glise de France’ 
The title of his final chapter, Des Gouvres, encore des Giuvres et toujours 
des C-uvres, may fitly be taken to describe the remedy he proposes. In 
particular he appeals to the wealthier classes, whether landed proprietors or 
chefs d’ industrie, to come into close and sympathetic contact with their 
dependants and to seek in social activities the outlet for their energies 
denied them for the most part in politics. It is an eloquent and stirring 
appeal, and we should not be surprised if the publisher's prophecy: Le 
retentissement de cette brochure sera considérable,—should be verified. 

The Rev. Father Lasance lays no great claim to originality in his 
Thoughts on the Religious Life (Benziger, 6s.), which is admittedly based 
upon Zhe Perfect Religious, by Basso, and developed by many long 
extracts from various writers, ancient and modern. The selection is made 
with no little skill, and apart from necessary differences of style the whole 
reads like a connected treatise. The use of many “modern instances” 
gives a certain freshness to the well-worn theme, and Religious of both 
sexes will find it profitable reading. 

A book like Professor Scharff’s European Animals: their geological 
history and geographical distribution (Constable, 7s. 6d. net), illustrates in a 
striking fashion the intense and persistent curiosity of man in regard to 
the world he inhabits. Its main object is to determine the past configura- 
tion of the European continent by studying the present distribution of its 
animal life. When the same species occurs in distinct localities far apart 
it is a fair inference that the passage between these localities was once 
uninterrupted. To accumulate sufficient grounds for such inferences, the 
works of a whole army of investigators, dealing with every variety of animal 
life, but chiefly with the smaller species, like beetles, moths, snails, &c., have 
been sifted, and the results illustrated in maps and diagrams. These 
results are often very curious, and the whole book raises a number of 
interesting problems, the answers to which are largely conjectural. It is 
admirably printed and illustrated. 

There is no mention of the “ Ladies of Mary” in Miss Steele’s account 
of the convents of Great Britain, although they have two foundations of long 
standing in our midst, one at Croydon and the other at Scarborough. We 
learn from the Preface to The Life of Madame Flore (Sands and Co., 3s. 6d. 
net.), second Superior-General of the Congregation, that they are a branch 
of the “Institute of the Daughters of Mary and Joseph,” devoted, like so 
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many others, to the higher education of girls. The present work is translated 
and abridged from the French by Frances Jackson, and gives a pleasing 
and edifying picture of a strong personality. 

Father de Zulueta, S.J., continues with unabated vigour his apostolate of 
devotion to the Holy Eucharist. In The Ministry of Daily Communion: A 
Consideration for Priests (Washbourne, Is. 6d. net), and The Spouse of 
Christ and Daily Communion (Sands, Is. net), he addresses himself more 
particularly to priests as directors, and to nuns as persons of whose state of 
life Holy Communion is the main support. Both books are tastefully printed 
and bound. 

How many of our readers will be interested in Pére Richard’s Compre- 
hensive Geography of the Chinese Empire, which has been translated, 
revised, and enlarged by Father M. Kennelly, a Jesuit Missionary at 
Sicawei College? To those engaged in travel or commerce, at least, and 
of course to the student, the book will be of immense service, for its 
700 pages deal with political and historical questions, as well as with the 
physical features of the Empire. Special interest attaches to the chapter 
on the religions of China, which has been written with much care, and 
contains valuable and up-to-date information about the forces, Catholic and 
Protestant, at work in the China mission-field. 

Messrs. Washbourne have issued a second revised edition of A Child 
Countess, by Sophie Maud (2s. 6d.), an historical novel dealing with 
Catholic life under the first of the Stuarts. The book has the advantage of 
a Preface by Father H. Benson, who, himself a master of the art, vouches 
for its skill of presentment. 

THE MONTH has an especial interest in a book of the same class as the 
above, but drawn on a more elaborate scale, Constance Sherwood, by the 
late Lady Georgiana Fullerton (Sands, 6d.), which began as a serial in its 
first number, July, 1864. This famous tale was the first in which historical 
fiction was treated from a Catholic standpoint, and it well deserves to be 
brought before the public again in this cheap edition. 

There was a time when the literary assailants of Christianity had practi- 
cally the field to themselves, such answers and defences as their attacks 
provoked being hidden away in Latin theological works. But that day has 
long passed, and there is now no point of Christian dogma which is not 
explained and established by able pens on the Catholic side in works which are 
accessible to the general public. Amongst these we can commend the Azd/io- 
théque Apologétiqgue of MM. Beauchesne of Paris, the fourth volume of which, 
L’Enfance de Jésus Christ, by Pére A. Durand, S.J., has just been issued 
(2 fr. 75). “ The Gospel of the Infancy,” whether in St. Matthew or St. Luke, 
has been the object of much anti-Christian critical discussion. Pére Durand 
engages the critics—Strauss, Schmiedl, Harnack, Pfleiderer, and the 
rest—and points out with destructive skill their unsupported assumptions 
and the flaws in their reasoning. The book ends with a long and thorough 
study of the “ Brethren of the Lord”—a question which touches so nearly 
the dogma of the Perpetual Virginity, and regarding which Anglican 
apologists have made such disastrous concessions. 

The same question enters into the opening chapters of another excellent 
French work, Marie dans |l’Eglise Anténicéenne, by E. Neubert, D.D, 
(Lecoffre, 3 fr. 50), in the course of which a complete answer is given to the 
common objections to the worship of our Lady. The subject is treated 
under two heads—A/ary in Dogma and Mary in Devotion, and the author 
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shows that it was in and through the discussions of the first three centuries 
that the great doctrines concerning the Blessed Virgin were established 
and drew after them the corresponding devotional attitude of the faithful. 
A full bibliography, comprising the writings of the first century, as well as 
many contemporary studies, adds to the value of the volume. 

The title of the book, En Face du Fait Religieux, by M. l’Abbé Roure 
(Perrin, 3fr. 50), can only be rendered in English by some clumsy para- 
phrase such as “Religion exists—what do you make of it?” or “ How 
explain the existence of the religious sense?” Anyhow, that is what 
M. Roure sets out to do in his carefully-written work. It is a philosophical 
or rather psychological study, in which the author confines himself to facts 
and lawful deductions from facts. But in the chapter in which he discusses 
the varieties of religious expression, he ascribes the pleasure-seeking 
which marks the English Good-Friday—‘a Londres, c’est un jour de 
réjouissance bruyante; par toute la banlieue c’est un kermesse sans 
retenue ”—to a conviction in the hearts of the mob that their sins are atoned 
for—“ le Christ n’a-t-il pas expié 4 notre place?” This shows how hard it 
is for one nation thoroughly to understand another. M. Roure’s inference 
is here at fault. The motive for the institution of the Good-Friday Bank 
Holiday, however the day is actually spent, was simply a feeling of reverence. 
The reason for the jollification is simply freedom from work, and freedom, 
it may be, from religion, but not freedom from sin. In the same chapter he 
takes exception to the excessive vogue which the doctrines of Cardinal 
Newman have apparently obtained in his country : 

Autour du nom de Newman s'est développée en France toute une litterature religieuse, 
exclusive et bruyante. Newman est présenté non pas comme une des formes de la vie 
intérieure, mais comme l'exemplaire achevé de cette vie. I1 devient l'ame religieuse par 
excellence des temps modernes, pour ne pas dire la seule. Vous parlez de vie chrétienne, 
on vous répond par Newman. Vous cherchez une ceuvre ascétique adaptée 4 notre 
temps, on vous renvoie aux sermons de Newman. Vous étes préoccupé de psychologie 
religieuse, on vous en montre le dernier mot dans la Grammar of Assent, destinée a 
remplacer pour les générations prochaines la Somme de saint Thomas. Newman donne la 
réponse a toute les difficultés de la critique moderne, A tous les conflits entre la foi et la 
raison moderne. Newman est le croyant moderne, le saint moderne, le docteur 
moderne (p. 106). 

One is reminded of the fate of Aristides. There is a valuable discussion 
on true and false mysticism, and a final chapter proves conclusively that 
religion makes for true life, not decrepitude and death. 

Recently advocated heresies have quickened, as heresy always does, the 
interest of the faithful in the points attacked. Thus, the false theory of 
development of doctrine, of which we have heard so much, has sent men to 
examine, more closely than ever, Christian origins. To meet this demand, 
MM. Picard et Fils are issuing a series of 7extes ef Documents pour l étude 
Historique du Christianisme, handy volumes furnished with introduction, 
translation, notes, and all apparatus requisite for getting at the meaning of 
the author. We have received the sixth volume of this series, Grégoire de 
Nazianze, Discours fundbres (3 fr. 50), translated by Fernand Boulenger, 
and find it admirably adapted for its purpose. 

Truth’s Mirror, a Pasquil by “Ariel” (Postal Literary Alliance), is a 
satire in the style of Pope on the political situation after the Boer War. It 
abounds in neat points, but a great many foot-notes would be required to 
make it thoroughly intelligible. “ Ariel” has a genuine turn for versification. 

We must confess to never having heard till recently of the distinguished 
Catholic American poet and critic, George Henry Miles. But then he died 
in 1871, and his works, as far as we know, have not been published this side 
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of the water. Now Messrs. Longmans have brought some of them to our 
notice in tastefully got up editions—Christine, and other Poems, and 
A Review of Hamlet (each 4s. 6d. net.). The poetry is chiefly narrative, 
and is distinguished by great descriptive power, a keen sense of colour being 
especially noticeable. The essay is full of enthusiasm, but minutely discrimi- 
nating as well, and makes one regret that death prevented the critic’s plan 
of dealing in like manner with the other great plays of Shakespeare. The 
volumes are edited by F. B. Miles, presumably the author’s son. In the 
Preface to Christine, the editor speaks of the Assumption, “a well-known 
belief of the Roman Catholic world,” as “ the passing of Mary from earth to 
Heaven with only a short sleep in the tomb, dut without the death of the 
body.” The clause we have italicized is, of course, directly contrary to 
Catholic belief. 

The Catholic Evidence Lectures, which for some years past have been 
delivered in the Cathedral Hall, have found an echo in the north. We have 
received copies of useful addresses delivered by Father Benson and 
Mr. Belloc respectively, in the Preston Catholic College, on Some Religious 
Changes in the Sixteenth Century, a discussion of the continuity fallacy, and 
The Catholic Church and Historical Truth, a proof that Catholicism has 
nothing to fear from historical investigation. 

Inferior paper and small and smudgy type are the first things that strike 
us in opening Man Mirroring his Maker: the Priest of God’s Church (Art 
and Book Co., 2s, 6d.), by (or only edited by, it is not clear which) F. C. P. 
Further inspection shows us that the style—a rhapsodical, exclamatory style 
—is also very defective. There is little regard paid to the laws of grammar, 
and even logic is often badly to seek ; thus the sense is obscured, and the 
reader lost in a maze of distorted verbiage. Honestly, we see little to 
praise about the book, except the intense fervour and earnestness, and the 
lofty ideal of sacerdotal perfection that evidently inspired the author. But it is 
not a zeal under due control and it leads to extravagances of diction that may 
possibly cause scandal. We may add that the Art and Book Co. are not 
responsible for the material get-up of the book. 

The Saints in Art, by Margaret E. Tabor (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net), is a 
very useful compilation for those who frequent churches and picture-galleries 
at home and abroad for art purposes. We have here, arranged alphabetically 
with their usual symbols, all the Saints the tourist is likely to find depicted, 
with a brief account of their careers and exploits. Though the authoress 
is presumably not a Catholic, there is nothing in the matter or tone of 
book that could offend Catholic susceptibilities. 

The latest number of the admirable series La Pensée Chrétienne (textes 
et études), that has reached us is devoted to Saint Francois de Sales (by 
Fortunat Strowski: Bloud et Cie., 3fr. 50). The author has already 
published a volume dealing with the historical position and the character of 
St. Francis. His present study is concerned with reproducing and analyzing 
the thought, z.¢., the intellectual life, of the Saint. This he does by a close 
consideration of his various books and letters, illustrated by copious 
citations, affording thus an excellent means of becoming acquainted with 
a mind and spirit eminently suited to modern needs. 

Messrs. Herder have issued a second and enlarged edition of Father 
Laurentius’ comprehensive text-book on Canon Law—Institutiones Juris 
Canonici. It now runs to 712 large octavo pages, and costs (paper) 13 fr. 
It treats in a clear and exact manner of the various great questions 
constantly being agitated, ¢.g., of the constitution of the Church in herself, 
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and of her different relations to the societies around her. A very full Index 
adds to its value as a work of reference. 

St. Vincent de Paul is perhaps the most important Frenchman in 
the great religious movement now called the Counter-Reformation. He 
is sufficiently near us to be a man of our day as well as of his own, 
sufficiently far-off for his works to come before us with the added glory 
of having stood the test of time. Mgr. Bougaud, in his History of 
St. Vincent de Paul (translated by the Rev. Joseph Brady, C.M. : Longmans, 
new and cheaper edition, 4s. 6d.), is not inappreciative of the great and 
far-reaching effects of St. Vincent’s apostolate, but his chief aim is to set 
before us the marvellously varied and fruitful good works in which the Saint 
was constantly occupied. The work is in the best sense instructive as well 
as edifying, and we hope in this cheaper edition it will find many readers. 

We have already had from Father Coleridge, Father Wood, and Father 
Humphrey, some excellent explanations of the theology of matrimony, 
written in good English, and well adapted to the preacher, the catechist 
and the inquirer. Yet there was not only room for the treatise now before us, 
The Law of Christian Marriage, according to the teaching and discipline of 
the Catholic Church, by the Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist (Washbourne, 
366 pp., 5s.), but we must own that it seems better suited to the 
needs of our day than any other “in the market.” It is more complete than 
its predecessors, very clear and very practical. As we have treated else- 
where of the new decree We ¢emere, we need only say that this matter is 
dealt with here at full length, and all the intricacies are handled with 
system and good order. Though intended primarily for the priest and the 
catechist, we have noticed nothing to prevent the book being put with 
profit into the hands of any one who needs instruction in these matters. 

A Biblical Atlas has recently been issued as one of the complementary 
volumes to the great Cursus Scripture Sacre, with which the names of 
Fathers Cornely, Knabenbauer, and De Hummelauer are _indissolubly 
connected, and which is now nearing its close. Of the utility to the student 
of Scripture of this Atlas Biblicus (Lethielleux : 9.00 francs), which is edited 
by Martin Hagen, S.J., there can be no question. A series of twenty-two 
carefully constructed and beautifully executed maps represents in detail 
all the biblical countries, and gives plans of the chief cities. Those 
concerning Niniveh and Babylon will be found especially interesting. A 
copious Index of names, running to 116 pages, precedes the atlas proper. 

Father J. Spillmann, S.J., who is editor of a Series of Stories for the 
Young, called Zales of Foreign Lands, is himself a prolific writer of boys’ 
books : two of his stories—The Cabin Boys, and The Trip to Nicaragua 
(Herder, 1s. 6d. each), appear in the series. They are simply and pleasantly 
told, and are well suited to interest children. The like may be said of 
A Pilgrim from Ireland, by Father M. Carnot, O.S.B. (Herder, ts. 6d. net.), 
translated into readable English by Mary Mannix. Copious illustrations 
and great variety of contents should make Round the World, Vol. IV. 
(Benziger, 3s.) a favourite reading-book. 

Three people have taken part in the production of the Handbook of 
Ceremonies for priests and seminarians (Herder, 4s.), Father Miiller, S.]., 
who compiled it in German, Father Ganss, S.J., who translated it from the 
second edition, and Father Fanning, S.J., Professor of Canon Law and 
Liturgy at St. Louis, who edited it. The book should be excellent for 
its purpose, it is copiously indexed, and contains a useful table of twenty-five 
diagrams, illustrating various phases of the ceremonial at High Mass. 
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